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Post-War Trade— 
The Basic Elements 


SHALL ENDEAVOR here to sum up in 
retrospect some of the factors in our 
national effort and economy which bear 
most directly on questions of interna- 
tional trade, of interpreting the meaning 
of victory to those who are interested in 
carrying on the foreign commerce of our 
country, and finally of estimating and 
appraising the potentialities of the post- 
war world as these may relate directly to 
the foreign commerce of the United 
States. 

In our eagerness to learn what the 
future holds, particularly at a time when, 
on account of the present devastating war 
in which we are engaged, the channels of 
international commerce have been al- 
most entirely closed, blocked, and very 
confined, we may lose sight of the prog- 
ress made in previous decades and may 
fail to evaluate fully the solid basis upon 
which future trading will be based. In 
looking back there is much that can be 
cited, not only to encourage those who 
are vitally interested in the foreign trade 
of the future, but much as well which in- 
dicates the main lines of the policy which 
we are most certainly bound to follow. 

Even the limited theme which I have 
here set for myself is so broad that it 
would be impossible in brief space to 
cover all the aspects of the practices es- 
tablished in the past, to consider the im- 
portance of the changes which have 

ccurred under the impact of recent 
events, and to define their influence on 
future commerce. However, it is impor- 
tant for the business interests of our 
country to know how much the systems 
of the past will be retained, to what ex- 
tent practices which have grown out of 
the war will be continued, and what in- 
fluence these will have on our future 
commercial policy in carrying on trade 
with other countries. 


High Place in World Markets 


The economic and commercial history 
of the United States is a broad and dy- 
namic record of unprecedented achieve- 
ment in which all parts of this great 
country have contributed their share. 
The industrial development which has 
taken place put this country in the van- 
guard of the nations utilizing the highest 
degree of knowledge and skills in all the 
sciences and arts which civilization has 





‘This article is based on the address made 
by Ambassador Messersmith earlier this week 
at one of the sessions of the National Foreign 
Trade Convention in New York City. 


By Gerorce S. MEssersMITH, United 
States Ambassador to Mexico* 


developed. We had prospered before the 
advent of this war because we had util- 
ized not only our great resources but had 
striven for standards in manufacture 
which have made the products of our 
factories esteemed and sought for all over 
the world. 

Skills in workmanship and efficiency in 
organization have enabled our manufac- 
turers not only to produce superior ar- 
ticles but at costs which, in spite of our 
high living standards, have enabled our 
country to compete successfully in the 
world’s markets. Thus, the advantages 
of quality and costs have been steadily 
maintained in our manufacturing proc- 
esses in the past, and I see no reason to 
foresee that these advantages will not 
continue to secure for American goods a 
high-ranking place in the markefs of the 
world wherever the mark “Made in the 
Untited States” is known. 


Unparalleled “Know-How” 


The miracles of production which have 
been accomplished since the beginning of 
the war have set records of volume, qual- 
ity, and speed which have astonished 











EDITOR’S NOTE 


Ambassador Messersmith, whose 
trenchant views are here pre- 
sented, has had (as is generally 
known) a governmental career 
that has brought him into direct 
practical contact with countless 
problems not only of broad world 
economy but, more specifically, of 
merchandise interchange and the 
successful development of markets 
abroad. Consul General at Ant- 
werp, at Berlin, at Buenos Aires, 
delegate to many international 
business gatherings, Minister to 
Austria, Assistant Secretary of 
State, Ambassador to Cuba and 
now Ambassador to Mexico, Mr. 
Messersmith has everywhere 
studied and appraised the funda- 
mental’ conditions and requisites 
of trade between nations—reach- 
ing conclusions that possess a 
special pertinence at this time. 























the world, no less than the industrial 
leaders and the millions of workers who 
have themselves done the job. This is an 
important fact which must be taken 
into account, not only in regard to the 
furtherance of our domestic economy and 
the meeting of its expanding needs, and 
in the maintenance of prosperity at 
home, but also in relation to important 
developments in the international trade 
of the future. 

It is unnecessary to point out the va- 
rious fields in which American “know- 
how” has reached unprecedented heights 
in accomplishing on time the vast sched- 
ules of war-materials. Records have 
been broken in the manufacture of air- 
craft, naval and merchant shipping, syn- 
thetic rubber, automotive equipment, 
high-octane gasoline, electronic appara- 
tus, guns and ammunition, and thou- 
sands of other articles in which the most 
consummate skill and manufacturing 
perfection have been combined to pro- 
duce a quantity and quality of goods 
almost beyond human comprehension. 
This equipment was produced, of course, 
primarily to carry on the war; but the 
same industrial and engineering capacity 
and skill of the same millions of workers 
and other millions now serving in the 
armed forces will be devoted to the man- 
ufacture of even greater quantities of 
materials and goods for use in the build- 
ing of the peace and prosperity in years 
to come. 


Transition Tests Will Be Met 


Intensive thought and study, of course, 
must be given and is being given to the 
change-over when the Nation lays down 
the sword and grasps again the handles 
of the plow. Without in any way under- 
estimating the gravity, the breadth, and 
the difficulties involved in this change- 
over, Iam not one of those who can share 
the pessimism which some of us seem to 
feel with regard to this transition period. 
There is no need to consider this transi- 
tion period any more dangerous than that 
which ensued when with unprecedented 
success the country took over the total 
mobilization for war. The same genius 
of capital, industry, science, and labor 
which accomplished the transition to a 
war economy in so marvelous a fashion 
will bring about the transition to a peace 
economy. 

There would seem to be no cause to 
believe that our country will not find its 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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Government Acts to Get Facts From 


Liberated Regions 


Vigorous New Measures Initiated to Obtain 
Business Data That Are Now Acutely Needed 


Joint Release by the Department of State and the Department of Commerce 


NDER INSTRUCTIONS worked out 
by the Department of State, in co- 
operation with the Departments of Com- 
merce and Agriculture and the Foreign 
Economic Administration, together with 
other interested agencies, diplomatic and 
consular representatives assigned to 
areas liberated from Axis control wiil 
expedite reports on economic conditions 
and trends within such areas for the 
guidance of both the Government and 
business. 

The instructions are detailed and spe- 
cific. The point is strongly emphasized 
that restrictions on the flow of informa- 
tion from these areas prior to their liber- 
ation makes the need for organized re- 
porting acute. 


Comprehensive Reports 


In general, the instructions call for re- 
ports: 

First, concerning the immediate supply 
requirements of liberated areas and esti- 
mates of economic conditions, on which 
considerable initial work has been done, 
chiefly by the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration in conjunction with the military 
authorities and with the assistance of the 
Foreign Service. 

Second, interpretative reports covering 
all aspects of economic and social condi- 
tions within liberated areas as an es- 
sential guide to American foreign policy. 

Third, analyses of economic conditions 
in liberated areas as an essential guide 
to American interests concerned in the 
resumption of commercial trade and in- 
vestment. 

In some areas and with respect to some 
commodities, an immediate and full re- 
turn to private trade will not be possible 
because of disrupted economic condi- 
tions. The economic and trade report- 


ing from these territories will, therefore, 
be particularly helpful during this in- 
terim period. 


Businessmen Must Know Truth 


In the instructions sent out, officers of 
the Foreign Service are being reminded 
that American trade interests desire in- 
formation regarding the condition, of 
their business contacts and interests in 
liberated areas. 

In the case of branch factories or af- 
filiated companies, American business- 
men wish to know the condition of these 
properties, how they were employed dur- 
ing the war, the state of inventories and 
organization, and the factors involved in 
considering a resumption of business. 

Where American businessmen before 
the war operated through agency or dis- 
tributor arrangements, they wish to 
know the status of former marketing or 
purchasing connections, their financial 
condition and the possibilities of making 
a new start. 


To Appraise New Situation 


Reports on these subjects require an 
appraisal of the new market situation. 
While the larger individual companies 
will probably be in position to make their 
own surveys, most medium-sized and 
small business concerns will turn to the 
Government for assistance. 

To meet this need for information 
summary reports are requested regard- 
ing the status of American branch plants 
and capital investments in liberated 
areas, as well as reports on the condi- 
tion and facilities of principal import- 
ers and distributors formerly handling 
or in position to distribute United States 
products. 


Gathering Vital Facts 


Foreign Service officers are being ad- 
vised that particular attention should be 
given to the acquisition by the Axis of 
former American interests in liberated 
areas, as well as any transfer of owner- 
ship or control within liberated areas of 
trading companies, distributor or agency 
concerns, and similar commercial or- 
ganizations. 

They are likewise being advised that 
it is anticipated that various legal ques- 
tions [will arise] regarding the possi- 
bility of recovering damages, realizing 
upon old debts, the validity of contracts, 
patent rights, and the like, and that in- 
formation generally applicable to such 
problems in liberated areas should be 
reported. 


At Earliest Possible Date 


Meanwhile, interested American busi- 
nessmen are urged to channel specific 
inquiries through the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, in order that diplomatic and 
consular representatives may be free to 
devote their time to the preparation of 
these reports. If they are swamped 
with direct individual requests for in- 
formation the preparation of reports will 
necessarily be delayed. 

The Bureau maintains close liaison 
with the Department of State, and the 
desire of both is to make information 
available as quickly as possible to inter- 
ested businessmen. When an inquiry is 
received by the Bureau and the desired 
information is not immediately available, 
the facilities of the Government will be 
utilized to obtain it at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 
Goes Back to Codfish 


Though Bases-ConstructiontBoom Is Over, the 
World’s Need for Food Keeps Island Prosperous 


N CONSIDERING THE CHANGES 
that the war has effected in the eco- 

nomic position of the various parts of the 
world, it is of interest to note what has 
happened in Newfoundland, the island 
dominion of the British Commonwealth 
which lies east of Canada and northeast 
of the United States, betweén the At- 
lantic Ocean and the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. 

Like the islands of the Caribbean, 
Newfoundland suddenly became impor- 
tant to us when air and submarine war- 
fare came close to the shores of the North 
American Continent. Strategic location 
made it a logical site for military and 
naval bases, and these were begun. Men 
and materials were poured in to meet 
construction needs. Enormous demand 
was created for labor. Wages increased, 
and along with them the income of indi- 
viduals and of the government. Trade 
turn-over became limited only by the 
growing difficulties of the supply situa- 
tion. Having been spared the penalties 
of life in a war theater, the inhabitants 
of the island experienced many of the 
advantages of the proverbial “ill wind.” 
Notwithstanding crowded living condi- 
tions in the capital and a tremendous rise 
in the cost of living, the average New- 
foundlander improved his diet, purchased 
clothing and furniture, repaired his 
home, and began to save a little from 
the fruits of this specialized activity. 


Economic Background 


Now wartime prosperity is not a suffi- 
ciently uncommon experience in the 
economic history of the past few years to 
be worthy of particular attention. In 
Newfoundland’s case, however, special 
interest is derived by reason of its diffi- 
cult economic background. Normally a 
self-governing section of the British Em- 
pire, the island lost its autonomy in the 
depression of the thirties because of its 
inability to manage its finances on an in- 
dependent basis. With the aid of the 
Crown, however, it pulled out of the crisis 
in 1933-34 when default on the debt 
threatened, but until its rise as a military 
and naval bastion it continued to rock 
along in the trough of more or less hard 
times. 

Relatively few resources, poor compet- 
itive position, and a vulnerable fiscal 
system have been characteristic of the 


Prepared in the British Empire Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


operating position. With average income 
low, the government has had to depend 
on the taxation of imports for revenue, 
and this taxation has tended to limit 
purchasing power. Even after the war 
in Europe began conditions were not im- 
mediately prosperous. In 1940 thousands 
were still on relief rolls. 

The beginning of construction of the 
bases in 1941 ushered in a vast change in 
conditions, principally because of the 
large amount of new money brought in to 
finance the work. When activity was at 
its peak in 1942, it was estimated that not 
less than $30,000,000 yearly was paid out 
in wages alone to some 20,000 skilled and 
unskilled laborers. In addition, there 
was a considerable influx of military and 
construction personnel from the United 
States and Canada, some of whose main- 





tenance was reflected in local demand 
and income. Under the influence of the 
increase in buying power, imports 
boomed and the government’s revenue, 
in turn, went to extraordinarily high 
levels. Far from having to call on the 
United Kingdom for help in meeting a 
budgetary deficit, the island began to 
accumulate a surplus from which loans 
could be made to the United Kingdom, to 
be called back when needed. 


Effect of Construction Boom 


The boom naturally was welcome in 
many of its current aspects, but its size 
gave rise to misgivings on the score of 
what might happen when its obviously 
temporary sources had been dissipated. 
With inflation in prices and volume so 
considerable, the general opinion was 
that the end of the special construction 
would mean unemployment and distress. 
Experiences of the past with waves of 
prosperity tended to emphasize these 
forebodings. With a peculiarly suscepti- 














Photo by Lee Wulff, Shushan, N. Y. 
Fishing vessels in port of St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
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Photo by Lee Wulff 


Drying cod at Bonne Bay, Newfoundland. 


ble economy, the islanders did not look 
forward to the return to normal lines of 
endeavor. 

Fortunately, their fears have not yet 
been realized. With the peak of con- 
struction work long past, the island is 
still in prosperous condition. Wages re- 
main high, and, although the labor sup- 
ply is more plentiful, unemployment has 
not yet made its appearance in any great 
volume. Many Newfoundlanders are en- 
gaged in repairing their homes from the 
savings accumulated during the boom. 
There is an opening for others in the 
war industries of the United States and 
Canada. Demand for goods is still con- 
siderably in excess of supply. Under the 
present conditions, budgetary results are 
heavily dependent on the island’s ability 
to obtain imports, but, even so, the reve- 
nue for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1944, was the largest in local history. A 
surplus still is available for reconstruc- 
tion and loan to the United Kingdom. 
Including sums lent in the first quarter 
of this calendar year, the island has sent 
the British Government more than $12,- 
000,000 (Canadian) in the special ad- 
vances (previously mentioned) which it 
will have laid-by for a rainy day. A 
$2,000,000 war loan was raised in 1943, 
making three of a total issue of $5,500,- 
000 in the entire war period. In addition, 
some $800,000 of war savings certificates 
have been sold, bringing the total of this 
type of issue to $2,600,000. 

Other indexes of the general situation 
are equally indicative of continued ac- 
tivity. Bank clearances in 1942-43 to- 
taled $124,917,000, compared with $113,- 
372,000 in 1941-42 and $57,643,000 in 
1938-39; savings deposits increased to 
$52,272,000 in 1943 from $39,368,000 in 
1942 and $24,897,000 in 1939. Life- 
insurance sales in force increased to 


$70,240,000 in 1943 from $68,718,610 in 
1942 and $57,406,000 in 1939. Commer- 
cial failures declined to three, with total 
liabilities of only $20,000 for the period 
of January 1 to November 15, 1943. All 
of these figures, of course, must be inter- 
preted in terms of the small population 
of 290,000. 


Wartime Change in Newfoundland’ s 
Budgetary Position 


{In Canadian dollars] 





Budget 





a Expendi- Revenue surplus 
Period ture(total) (ordinary) (+) or de- 
ficit (—) 
Year ended June 30: 
1939 = 15, 289, 793) 11, 220, 472 —4, 069, 320 
1940 ..| 17,466,914 12, 571,014 —4, 895, 900 
1941 15, 830, 700 16, 196, 430 +-366, 270 
1942 16, 091, 000 23, 314, 526 +7, 123, 526 
Year ended Mar. 31 
1943 (9 months) ? 15, 849, 650) 19, 539, 950 +3, 689, 700 
1044 22, 917, 692 28, 552, 363) +5, 634, 671 
1945 (estimate 24. 255.000 24, 424, 600 +171, 600 
Government issues 
Grants in in Newfoundland 
aid, loans, 
Period etc., from 
United War Sav- 
Kingdom Loans ings Cer- 
tificates 
Year ended June 30: 
1939 Kee 4, 466, 302 (}) ( 
1940 2, 857,549 1, 500, 000 
1941. ‘ 26, 037 (‘) 534, 473 
1942. ‘ (2) (‘) 809, 900 
Year ended Mar. 31 
1943 (9 months) ?- ( 1, 500, 000 549, 000 
1944__ eed (3) 2, 000, 000 723, 000 
1945 (estimate) 
t None, 
2 Change of fiscal year 
Since 1941 Newfoundland has been ‘ending funds, 
interest free, to the United Kingdom for ~war purposes 
In addition to $500,000 sent as a gift to equip the New- 
foundland Squadron of the Roya! Air Force, $10,500,000 


has been lent from the budgetary surplus and $1,800,000 
from the proceeds of War Savings Certificates. 
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Rise in Sa!t-Cod fish Prices 


The basic factor in the situation now 
is the demand for salt codfish that has 
grown out of pressure on world food 
stocks. Newfoundland has a peculiarly 
abundant resource in this commodity. 
From the days of the discovery of North 
America the island’s name has been 
synonymous with it. Codfish are taken 
in the surrounding waters all year, but 
they come so close to shore in the summer 
months that they are caught almost in 
every man’s backyard. With compara- 
tively little time and effort (considering 
the hardships of other forms of the fish- 
ery), the Newfoundlander can operate a 
trap net a mile from shore, bring in his 
catch every day, and, with the aid of his 
family, clean and salt it lightly, and set 
it out in the air to dry. 

If the fish run well and he has favor- 
able drying weather, he will have at the 
end of the summer perhaps 30 quintals 
(3,360 pounds) of fish cured for export, 
which will provide him with the means 
of livelihood until the next summer. 
Just how much income he will have de- 
pends, of course, on fish prices. In the 
past they have been as low as $3 per 
quintal. In the war years they have ad- 
vanced from $5 in 1939 to $14.25 (Ca- 
nadian) for No. 1 inshore fish, the market 
leader. This figure is high enough to 
draw back to the industry many of the 
fishermen who left it for defense work 
when that was at its peak. 

Because equipment has been neglected 
meanwhile and is now scarce, there has 
been some doubt as to the ability of the 
fisheries to absorb some of this released 
labor. However, the lure of high prices 
appears to have brought forth sufficient 
ingenuity to overcome most of the diffi- 
culties. Reports of 1944 operations show 
that somewhere in excess of 23,000 men 
are employed, and fisheries circles are 
confidently looking forward to a produc- 
tion for export of at least 110,000,000 
pounds for the season. The 1943 cure 
was reported at 98,624,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 78,787,000 in 1942, and 93,- 
045,000 pounds in 1941. The 1939 cure 
was 117,066,000 pounds. The low figure 
for 1942, the peak year in the base con- 
struction activity, is accounted for by the 
drain of manpower for that work. 


Fisheries Other Than Codfish 


The minor fisheries also are experienc- 
ing extraordinary demand and good 
prices. One of the most important is 
the herring catch, packed during the 
winter and spring on the west coast. The 
1943-44 season was extended to June 15 
to permit a larger pack than usual, part 
of it designed for relief purposes. It ap- 
pears, however, that, despite the longer 
season, production was short of expecta- 
tions. Of some 40,000 barrels pro- 
grammed for the Scotch cure (for which 
the United States is the important mar- 
ket), a pack of not more than 23,000 bar- 
rels is reported probable, and of the 
60,000-barrel special pack programmed, 
not more than 35,000 is reported prob- 
able. Herring oil and herring meal also 
are exported. Lobster is packed for ex- 
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port, the production in 1943 being some- 
what less than 2,000,000 pounds. 

Normally there is an annual seal hunt 
in the spring on the ice floes coming 
down from the North on both sides of the 
island, from which hair sealskins (not to 
be confused with “fur-bearing” skins) 
and oil are the chief products. The war- 
time conditions of labor, however, have 
wiped out this traditional form of ac- 
tivity for the present, although it had 
been on the decline for many years. By 
far the most important byproduct of the 
fisheries is cod-liver oil, exports of which 
rose to 652,000 gallons in 1943. 


Island’s Other Industries 


There are also on the island impor- 
tant newsprint and mining industries. 
Since the population has always lived 
around the coasts—to take advantage of 
the fishery—-much of the forest growth 
of the interior survives and is the base 
of substantial pulp and sawmill opera- 
tions. Two pulp and paper companies 
are operating. The first began opera- 
tions in 1909 at Grand Falls on the 
Gander River in the northeast, and a 
second company started operations in 
1925 at Cornerbrook on the west coast. 
The combined output in 1943 was 240,000 
tons of newsprint, 47,000 tons of sulphite 
pulp, and 38,000 tons of groundwood 
pulp. 

Production, however, is low because of 
the shortage of woods iabor. Formerly, 
a rather large number of fishermen were 
available for seasonal work, in addition 
to the regular woods force. However, in 
both the regular and supplementary fea- 
tures of the labor supply manpower was 
low in 1943, and the shortage of pulp- 
wood reduced operations very consider- 
ably. The shipping shortage and ceil- 
ing prices in the United States, the 
principal market, also have had some 
adverse effect. Both companies are di- 
versifying their products, which now in- 
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clude corrugated board and wrapping 
paper for local consumption. 

A number of small sawmills are in 
operation. Their output in 1943 was 
42,000,000 board-feet—probably at or 
near capacity, because the demand for 
the construction of small homes kept 
prices very high. There was no export 
of lumber. In pre-war years mine pit- 
props were exported to England, but lack 
of shipping has caused a suspension of 
this trade. 

The mining industry also is of some 
consequence. On Bell Island, in Concep- 
tion Bay, there is an important iron-ore 
operation, said to be the largest in the 
British Empire, which has produced as 
much as 1,600,000 tons of ore per annum. 
Because of location, however, it is a mar- 
ginal operation with variable output. In 
peacetime, important quantities of ore 
were sold to the European furnaces, but 
with the blockade and the wartime scar- 
city of shipping, the principal market has 
been the Nova Scotia primary steel in- 
dustry to which the mine is tied by capital 
ownership. Stocks of ore have accumu- 
lated, and operations consequently have 
been very irregular. For a part of the 
past year the mine was shut down or was 
operating on half time. 

Another substantial industry centers 
around the Buchans mine, in the central 
interior of the island—taking out copper- 
lead-zinc concentrates. This operation 
also exported principally to Europe be- 
fore the war, but in view of the United 
States wartime demand for its metal it 
has been very well employed. On the 
southern coast, two fluorspar operations 
have been expanding rapidly on the basis 
of the growing output of the Canadian 
aluminum industry. 

In addition, a number of small manu- 
facturing companies are located in the 
vicinity of St. John’s, the capital city, 
making beverages, crackers, boots and 
shoes, butterine, workmen’s clothing, 
confectionery, cordage, nails, paints, 
stoves, and tobacco products. In the war 
years there has been a considerable re- 
vival of shipbuilding, particularly of 
wooden ships of small burden suitable for 
the coastal freighting. 

All of these lines of endeavor, together 
have an output which is considerably in 
excess of the value of the fisheries output, 
but the return from their production is 
not so widely distributed. Normally, the 
paper and pulp industry employs between 
5,000 and 6,000 persons, some of these in 
seasonal labor in the woods. The iron 
mines employ 2,200 when they are oper- 
ating at or near capacity, the Buchans 
mine between 400 and 600, and the manu- 
facturing plants, along with the New- 
foundland railway, between 5,000 and 
6,000. In general, the number employed 
in nonfishery lines is perhaps half the 
number employed in the fishery which is 
still, to a great extent, the arbiter of 
general income and of the standard of 
living. 


Salt-Cod fish Demand 


The difficulties that have beset the 
island as the result of its dependence 
on its peculiarly abundant resource in 
codfish seem to have arisen partly from 
world conditions and partly from condi- 
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tions of Newfoundland’s own making. 
In the first category is the situation of 
salt fish in relation to world consump- 
tion of all foods. While demand is im- 
portant in periods of pressure, as at pres- 
ent, the long-term outlook for the com- 
modity is doubtless very much menaced 
by the development of modern methods 
of preservation in other forms. 

With large consumers, such as the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
shifted over to fresh and canned fish, 
the taste for salt fish survives principally 
in the Mediterranean and Latin markets. 
Although there is not much evidence that 
consumption there is declining, it is to a 
degree menaced by any considerable in- 
crease in the standard of living. On the 
production side, too, there is in normal 
times a great deal of competition. 
Whereas Newfoundland was once the big 
factor in supplies, the rise of Norway and 
Iceland in the past century has been of 
great importance. The result is a highly 
vulnerable trade on economic grounds. 
Such developments in the thirties as the 
civil war in Spain and exchange controls 


‘in Italy and Latin America were very 


serious for the industry. In addition, 
the natural] hazards of the industry loom 
large; for example, the variation in the 
size of the catch, dependence on good 
drying weather for the cure, and other 
factors. 

A Royal Commission which investi- 
gated Newfoundland conditions for the 
British Government in 1933 pointed out 
that some of the variation in the for- 
tunes of Newfoundland fish export was 
due to failure to recognize the need for 
promotional and cooperative effort. 
Characteristically, the Newfoundland in- 
dustry tends to develop an individualis- 
tic point of view in the fisherman. In 
the shore fishery he lives a life not calcu- 
lated to force him into trade contacts. 
The small “outports’” which represent 
the ultimate concentration of the fish- 
ing population around the coast are, in 
general, settlements of people who can- 
not afford the expense of developing and 
maintaining transport and communica- 
tions systems. In the winter they are 
cut off from large centers, and in iso- 
lated communities, they practically “hi- 
bernate.” Under these conditions indi- 
vidualism has gone hand in hand with a 
certain lack of progress in the develop- 
ment of grading standards and the pro- 
motional effort which has helped other 
producers expand their markets. There 
has been, too, overdependence on the al- 
leged natural superiority of the product 
of the shore fishery in relation to the 
deep-sea product of other producers. 
Despite this natural superiority, the New- 
foundland catch has been decreasing 
over the years and the numbers prosecut- 
ing the fishery have declined. 


Control Measures Needed 


Paradoxically, the war may improve 
the position of the fisheries by providing 
a reason for organization. Newfound- 
land, like other producers, has been 
brought into the combined food pro- 
duction and allocation schemes of the 
United Nations. Exports must be li- 
censed. This year:and last year the 
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fishermen knew before the season started 
just what would be paid for their catch. 
At the same time, the information was 
released as to the price exporters would 
get in foreign markets. With this es- 
sential information available to every- 
one, there has been an improvement in 
the relations between producers and ex- 
porters which in previous years had been 
handicapped by the secrecy surrounding 
private bargaining. Salt, one of the fish- 
erman’s prime requisites, has been scarce 
and of necessity imported by the govern- 
ment and sold under control as to price. 
Although the post-war years may not 
provide so good a return, it seems in- 
evitable that the fisherman should gain 
a better appreciation of the island’s 
place in the general scheme of world 
production and be better able to judge 
the necessity for cooperative effort. 

Another way in which the war will 
help the fisheries is in the opportunity 
the government has been given to gather 
a revenue surplus out of which develop- 
ment works can be financed. While the 
industry in its present form does not 
support consistently the numbers de- 
pendent on it, it is recognized as the 
island’s basic resource, and economic re- 
habilitation is not seriously thought of 
in any connection that leaves the fish- 
eries out of consideration. Rather, long- 
range reorientation has been proposed 
to which the government would lend its 
funds to help establish quick freezing 
as an alternative to the salt cure and 
the utilization of byproducts. 

The plan actually put forward in 1944 
envisions the development of some 15 
outports as collecting and processing 
centers and the provision of more mobile 
fishing equipment—i. e., draggers—which 
will permit deep-sea fishing and more 
rapid collection of the catch. To respon- 
sible persons preparing to take part in 
the plan the government would either 
lend funds at 3% percent per annum 
against a mortgage on the property, or, 
so as to avoid committing the companies 
to large fixed charges, would take up a 
number of common shares. In the latter 
case, the government would reserve the 
right to dispose of the shares to fisher- 
men and other workers employed by the 
companies who might want a financial 
part in the enterprise. Some $4,000,000 
has been earmarked for this purpose for 
the current fiscal year. 

There is already some production of 
frozen cod fillets. In 1943, 14 plants were 
in operation, and the employment of 
more advanced methods of operation re- 
sulted ina better quality of product. 
However, output of 12,500,000 pounds is 
still very small in comparison with the 
salt cure. Because it would tend to ex- 
pand the deep-sea, as contrasted with the 
shore, fishery, any large-scale expansion 
of the frozen export presumably would 
make use of other species. Before the 
war, frozen salmon exports amounted to 
more than 4,000,000 pounds a year— 
shipped principally to England, which in 
wartime has reduced receipts of this lux- 
ury fish in favor of the codfish export. 
Canada and the United States also have 
taken some frozen fish, but these nearer 
markets normally have a large produc- 
tion of theirown. Some years ago a proj- 
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ect was on foot to process fish, for the 
United States, in floating factories off the 
southern or treaty coast of the island, 
but this plan never materialized appar- 
rently because of the tariff obstacle and 
local opposition. 


The Credit System 


It is of interest also that the wartime 
period of prosperity has permitted some 
basic rehabilitation of the credit system 
under which the island operates. In view 
of the relatively large outlay for equip- 
ment and gear required for a season’s 
fishing, it has been customary for the 
fishermen to outfit themselves on credit 
in the spring from the merchant to whom 
they would later deliver their season’s 
cure and buy their winter’s supplies. The 
merchant in turn obtained his supplies 
on credit until the income from the catch 
could be realized. While this perhaps 
was a necessary adjunct of the industry, 
the system normally has weakening ef- 
fects on the economy. To the fisherman 
it makes goods expensive, because it gives 
the merchant more than one opportunity 
for profit. Moreover, it tends to deprive 
the fisherman of financial responsibility. 
In good years he may have some cash left 
over but in poor years he is likely to be 
continuously in debt. 

Curious reflections of the system are 
shown in the Royal Commission’s refer- 
ence to the fact that savings accounts, 
once they have been accumulated, are 
seldom touched, no matter what the for- 
tunes of the fisherman owner. It ob- 
viously has been difficult to effect reforms 
in this situation, because it has its roots 
in the character of the fishery itself. Ina 
legislative way, there has been some curb 
attempted through the passage of an Act 
prohibiting the payment of wages other- 
wise than in money. This has only lim- 
ited effects in the fisheries, however, be- 
cause sO many small operators are on 
their own. For them the betterment of 
income has been the most effective rem- 
edy. 

Although the old ways retain a certain 
hold, some fishermen and some mer- 
chants have attempted to break away in 
the interest of a sounder economic future. 
They have been helped by the scarcity of 
goods, the rationing of some foodstuffs, 
and the centralization of fish exports 
and of salt imports which have publicized 
profit possibilities. In general, also, the 
period of prosperity has been of long 
enough duration to provide most of the 
island’s people with the opportunity to 
get out of debt. 


High Cost of Living 


As is true of other countries, the in- 
evitable concomitant of higher income— 
a higher cost of living—has come to 
Newfoundland and in the case of the 
island has been very pronounced. In 
this respect, the economy has been highly 
vulnerable. Soil and climate do not favor 
agricultural production, and the preoc- 
cupation of the people with the fisheries 
has tended to the neglect of potentialities 
such as they may be. The bulk of goods 
consumed is imported, even foodstuffs. 
The island is just far enough away from 
its principal suppliers—Canada and the 
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United States—to feel the effects of the 
rise in ocean-transport rates. 

Price control has been difficult because 
ceilings in the country of origin do not 
apply, and subsidies would have been 
expensive. Greatly augmented purchas- 
ing power of a people hitherto unable 
to purchase more than the barest neces. 
sities has complicated the problem, as 
has the presence of a considerable num- 
ber of the armed forces. Regulations 
have been promulgated to eliminate 
profiteering, but supply shortages have 
made high prices commonplace. The 
government’s cost of living index for St. 
John’s shows an advance of 63 percent 
since October 1938, when compilation of 
the index was begun. Since it does not 
take into consideration the rise in rents, 
which has been 50 to 75 percent, the cost 
of living has actually risen higher than 
the index shows. During the past winter 
fresh milk sold for 34 cents a quart, eggs 
for $1 and $1.25 per dozen, and bitumi- 
nous coal for $23 a ton. 


Tax Reforms 


The minority with fixed incomes have 
found this situation difficult, and every- 
where the effect has been important. 
However, it has had some favorable 
repercussions in speeding tax reform. 
Admittedly, the incidence of taxation is 
poor when import duties form the main 
source of revenue. As in the case of the 
credit system, however, improvement has 
waited on a period of relatively easy 
finance. Now that this has occurred it 
is being utilized to shift a portion of the 
burden of taxation from the indirect to 
the direct category. 

While import taxation was at first in- 
creased aS a war measure (presumably 
to make sure that the island would be 
self-supporting), a relatively larger levy 
has been made on incomes with an in- 
crease in the pre-war income-tax rates 
and the imposition of an excess-profits 
levy, both of which are now yielding re- 
spectable sums. The results are shown 
in the character of 1943-44 revenue. 

Customs duties continued the big fac- 
tor, accounting for a little more than half 
the total, but direct taxes accounted for 
22 percent, compared with 13 percent in 
preceding years. This higher proportion 
covers some arrears but, even so, it is 
impressive, considering the greatly ex- 
panded revenue base. At the same time, 
the basic tariff rates have been reduced 
on a number of items, including food- 
stuffs, certain building materials, drugs, 
and sanitary specialties. Taxation of 
liquor has been increased. The impor- 
tance of the tariff can be appreciated 
from the fact that many rates are 50 
and 60 percent ad valorem. 


Agricultural Prospects 


The results from encouraging the ex- 
tension of agriculture would seem to be 
mixed. Local food production has a 
number of natural handicaps. A short 
summer and damp climate are discour- 
aging. There is little good land—only 
that around the coasts has been cleared 
and it is very poor in some sections, 
particularly on the east coast where the 
greater part of the population lives. The 
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fishermen there raise some garden pro- 
duce, chiefly root crops, for their own 
subsistence. Poor practice, however, 
has impoverished the land even where it 
was once good. The west coast, which 
has the best agricultural prospects, is 
handicapped by distance from consum- 
ers, and by lack of roads. 

The Commission government, almost 
from its inception, has been interested 
in the encouragement of agriculture both 
from the viewpoint of combating the ef- 
fects of the declining fisheries, and of 
raising the nutritional standard which is 
notably poor because of low income and 
the high cost of imported goods. Be- 
fore the war, a land-clearing bonus pol- 
icy was instituted, soil surveys carried 
out, and agricultural settlements estab- 
lished with government funds. Blooded 
livestock was imported to encourage ani- 
mal husbandry. This development pro- 
gram is being continued, and it seems 
likely that but for the shortage of man- 
power during the prosperity period, high 
prices would have given the move- 
ment considerable impetus. Under the 
changed conditions, producers have had 
some difficulties, but, in general, the 
market has become more attractive. 
Undoubtedly, there will be some perma- 
nent effects although a very high pro- 
duction cost must be envisaged when 
seasons are often adverse and even ani- 
mal feed must be imported. 


Question of Political Status 


The improved financial situation has 
revived interest in a return to political 
autonomy. When the 1933 crisis came 
along, Newfoundland was a self-govern- 
ing dominion of the British Common- 
wealth and the understanding was gen- 
eral that there would be a return to self- 
government when financial independ- 
ence became once more workable. In 
the years since then, the island has had 
a government something like that of a 
Crown Colony. Six commissioners, of 
whom three are Newfoundlanders, serve, 
in addition to the governor. All are 
appointed by and are responsible to the 
British Government. 

Some of the islanders consider the di- 
rection from London no longer justified, 
now that the revenue is in such a favor- 
able position. 

Another point of view, however, has 
had considerable currency with those 
who hold that the Dominion form of 
government was relatively expensive and 
that the wartime experience has not pro- 
vided assurance that the island can keep 
going under normal conditions. The 
post-war years are seen to hold the 
prospect of heavier outlays for education, 
social service, veterans settlement, and 
pensions. On top of this, development 
grants are needed to diversify produc- 
tion, and they could well absorb any sur- 
plus funds. Locally, the demand for a 
change from the colonial form of ad- 
ministration is thus not too well estab- 
lished. The ultimate decision on it bids 
fair to hinge on the way the economic 
Situation responds to the post-war 
trend. 

Strange as it may seem, there is a 
widespread misconception in the United 
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Corner Brook pulp plant. 


States that Newfoundland is a part of 
Canada. Union with Canada has been 
proposed more than once, but no ar- 
rangement of this kind has ever come to 
pass. The island uses Canadian cur- 
rency, because the Canadian chartered 
banks located there have been given the 
right of note issue and their notes are 
legal tender. There is, however, no po- 
litical connection between Newfound- 
land and Canada except that derived 
from their separate membership in the 
British Commonwealth. 


Ownership of Labrador Coast 


The two dominions of the Empire have 
been most intimately associated in con- 
nection with Labrador—a vast strip of 
the mainland coast which adjoins the 
Canadian Province of Quebec from Cape 
Chidley on the north to Blanc Sablon on 
the St. Lawrence, in the south. Both 
Quebec and Newfoundland once claimed 
this territory by right of original grant 
from the Crown. A decision of the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the London Privy 
Council in 1927 upheld Newfoundland’s 
claim, so that Newfoundland is now in 
undisputed possession of some 110,000 
square miles of the mainland. 

Labrador’s chief use to Newfoundland 
now is for the summer fishery. The 
mainland coast has the same facility in 
the abundance of codfish as has the is- 
land, and a large number of Newfound- 
landers migrate there in the season and 
pursue about the same kind of fish-cur- 
ing activity. Production of the Labrador 
cure is counted in with that of New- 
foundland, although in a separate cate- 
gory, since it is of lower grade than the 
island’s own shore fishery. In 1943 it 
amounted to about 27,000,000 pounds of 
salt fish, or 29 percent of the entire New- 
foundland cure. 

Otherwise, Labrador’s real wealth is 
unknown. The area is largely unex- 
plored, but it has big waterpowers, large 
pulpwood resources, and various miner- 
als, of which iron ore appears to be the 
chief item. Copper, cobalt, and man- 


ganese also have been discovered. Heavy 
expenditures on exploration and survey 
and still heavier expenditure on develop- 
ment probably would be necessary to 
bring these resources into production. 
A Canadian company has been given a 
concession by the Newfoundland govern- 
ment for mineral exploration, and the 
government is considering a concession 
to another Canadian company to cut 
pulpwood, the production of which would 
begin in 1946. In its eighth year, this 
latter enterprise, at Lake Melville, would 
be producing 100,000 cords per year. 


Aviation Boom Problematical 


During the war Canada also has made 
use of Labrador in the development of 
the Goose Bay airport which has become 
an important supplement to Newfound- 
land’s own airports in connection with 
Atlantic crossings. Fog, the hazard that 
has made the North Atlantic a graveyard 
of ships, is apparently not the handicap 
to Labrador that it is to the northeastern 
coast of Newfoundland which is within 
shorter flying distance from Europe. 
Accordingly, Labrador, despite is isola- 
tion, has seen considerable activity—a 
city, having electric lights, water mains, 
and sewers, has been built; 100 miles of 
highway constructed; and tons of vege- 
tables raised for the consumption of the 
military personnel. : Such development 
only proves, of course, that if the in- 
centive is great enough, much can be 
done with the territory. 

In the early days of Atlantic crossings, 
Newfoundland witnessed some historic 
take-offs in trans-Atlantic air flights, 
and it had great expectations for the 
development of this new means of trans- 
port. A boost to the tourist trade was 
particularly hoped for because New- 
foundland, with a cold winter climate, 
has not fared anything like so well in 
tourist revenue as Bermuda and the 
islands of the south. Prospects, how- 
ever, are still only visionary. While big 
local airports have been developed, and 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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France: Nature’s Warehouse of 


FLORAL OILS— 


Will the Disclosure of the True Situation Today,in Southern France 
Bring Favorable News to Perfumery and Toilet-Preparation Interests? 


ITH THE DRIVING OF THE 
GERMANS from the soil of 
France, the resumption of French indus- 
try becomes, of course, a matter of im- 
mediate concern to the United Nations 
in general and to France, itself, in par- 
ticular. One industry that would seem 
to lend itself to quick revival is the pro- 
duction of floral and essential oils in 
which France has led for many years. 
The question of how soon supplies of 
such oils can again be made available to 
the manufacturers of toilet preparations 
and perfumery remains a matter of con- 
jecture in the absence of any authorita- 
tive statement. Conflicting reports have 
been received as to the extent of disrup- 
tion or damage to the industry during 
the war. One report, more than a year 
ago, was to the effect that the manufac- 
ture had been virtually suspended by 
the decision of perfumers to place their 
establishments at the disposal of the 
pharmaceutical and food industries. A 
later report, however, stated that pro- 
duction had actually been increased and 
that all available oils had either been 
bought or requisitioned by the Germans. 


Accurate Data Needed 


A current and accurate story of con- 
ditions in this industry is needed by both 
French and United States interests. Al- 





By L. A. Barser, Drugs and Phar- 
maceuticals Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 


ready French interests in this country 
have requested a full report on the status 
of factories, stocks, cultivation, and sup- 
plies available for shipment, and have 
presented plans for operation of these 
factories. Particular emphasis was 
placed on those owned by Americans. 
Several United States companies have 
well-established plants in France. 

One point to be stressed is that the 
harvesting of flower crops in France does 
not take place at any one time, but 
rather in various months so that, if the 
fields have not been destroyed, crops 
maturing from August onward should be- 
come available to the United Nations. 
Proceeding on the assumption, then, that 
cultivation and harvesting of the present 
crop of flowers may be gotten underway 
as they mature, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the factories be placed in max- 
imum production as soon as possible. 


Equitable Distribution 


Next comes the necessity of establish- 
ing a basis for equitable distribution. 
France will require large amounts of the 
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Photo Parfums de France 


Tuberose plantation in southern France—in peacetime. 


oils and will probably reserve a substan- 
tial part of the output for its factories at 
home and abroad. The United States 
has in the past been a much larger con- 
sumer of these oils than has Great Brit- 
ain. Before the war the value of the 
output of the toilet-preparation indus- 
try (exclusive of soap) of this country ex- 
ceeded $500,000,000 annually as compared 
with about $75,000,000 for that of the 
United Kingdom. 

The quantities of floral and essential 
oils which the United States would be 
able to utilize annually are estimated as 
follows: 


Kilograms 
Jasmin-__-_---- ae J 3, 000 
| EDS ae : a 1, 000 
Rose de Mai-__-_-- Soiee eae 2, 000 
Mousse de Chéne 2, 500 
Oranger Absolute_ - —— 1, 000 
ae 25, 000 
Lavender and Lavandin- -- 50, 000 
I il is wines 50, 000 


Aspic, Anis, Badiane, Coriandre, 
Cyclamren, Estragon, Girofiée, Jac- 
inthe, Jonquille, Melisse, Myrthe, 
Serpolet, Sauge, Sclarée, Tube- 
reuse, Thym, Verveine, Violette, 


es 20, 000 





~ 154, 500 
France as “World Center” 


Many of the above-named oils are 
produced almost exclusively in France, 
although the French territories in North 
Africa also furnish neroli and geranium, 
and Madagascar produces both ylang- 
ylang and geranium. None of the other 
non-Axis countries produce these abso- 
Iutes, concretes, or floral oils, and apart 
from oil of lavender the United States 
does not make them. Even in the case 
of lavender, domestic production fills 
only a small part of our requirements. 
Attempts to cultivate the various plants 
in Florida, California, and in other parts 
of the United States have never been 
commercially successful. Those plants 
which are grown here are very deficient 
in oil yield and odor characteristics, and 
it has been uneconomical to obtain good 
oil-yielding plants or to hybridize the 
American types. 

While some of the flowers might be 
grown in various other countries, no 
other place has been found with the com- 
bination of climate, soil, and altitude 
necessary to the growth and cultivation 
of such a wide variety as exists in the 
Grasse district of southern France and 
the regions around Cannes, Nice, and 
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Lyons. The output of no one flower oil 
can support an oil factory. Furthermore, 
much labor in the field and factory, to- 
gether with the technique acquired only 
through years of experience, is essential 
in securing the highest possible yield of 
oil and quality of odor. It is, then, be- 
cause of the strategic position of these 
regions, geographically, climatically, and 
economically, that they have become the 
world center for floral and essential oils. 


In Concentrated Areas 


Cultivation is concentrated within a 
radius of 30 miles of Grasse and in sev- 
eral other smaller districts. No recent 
surveys are available upon which to base 
exact statistics, but the accompanying 
list sets forth data specially collected as 
of the year 1924 (see table 1). 


Highly Valued Products 


The majority of the odors delineated 
above are processed into the forms of 
absolutes and concretes by the volatile 
solvent method of Charabot, but a few 
are obtained by steam distillation. A 
few others have their odoriferous con- 
tents extracted by the “enfleurage” 
method. 

Oil of lavendin, which is a cross be- 
tween the plants of lavender flowers and 
spike lavender, for use in perfuming 
soaps, has assumed a very important 
place in the economy of the producers 
and manufacturing consumers. 

Oils of spike lavender, rosemary, and 
thyme formerly were offered in commer- 
cial quantities, but now these three com- 
modities come almost exclusively from 
Spain. 

Important as are the principal oils 
enumerated so far, all perfumers agree 
that it is highly necessary to have many 
adjuvants to compose a full, well- 
rounded odor—just as the chef absolutely 
requires all types of trimmings, condi- 
ments, and sauces to turn out a delecta- 
ble, captivating dish. The art of per- 
fumery is no less exacting. 


Amazing, Rich Variety 


France, from its bountiful coffers, has 
laid before the perfumer for his skillful 
use such gems as reseda (Mignonette), 
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Charging room in a steam-distillation essential-oil plant in southern France. 


narcissus, carnation (oeillet), hyacinth, 
gardenia, genet, lily, champaca, labda- 
num, and oak moss (Mousse de Chéne). 

France still has many surprises for 
the uninformed. In smaller quantities, 
there are camomile, balm mint, rue, wild 
thyme, myrtle, hyssop, sweet basil, 
pennyroyal, and _ valerian. Delving 
deeper in the treasure trove we find 
angelica root, angelica seed, carrpt-seed 
oil, caraway, parsley leaf, parsley seed, 
wormwood, anise, cypress, orris, origa- 
num, marjoram, verbena, and cade. 
Such oils as celery seed, tarragon, cherry 
laurel, cumin, cardamom, coriander, ani- 
seed (from seeds imported from French 
Indochina), almond bitter, hops, cycla- 
men, and melisse are additional offer- 
ings. 

Occasionally a new flower oil is dis- 
covered in some part of the world, en- 
riching the perfume chemist’s knowledge 


and widening his opportunities. Just - 


prior to World War II, a concrete oil 
was obtained in Provence, France, from 
fresh flowers of Helichrysum augusti- 


TABLE 1 





Name District of cultivation 


Orange blossoms 


| Kilograms 


When picked | picked in 
1924 





Cannes, Le Cannet, Golf-Juan, Anti- | April and May 1, 300, 000 
bes, Bar-s/Loup, Vallauris...........| 
Jonquil... Tanneron, Peymeinade, Grasse. - _-_--. DO 3 nc. Sehawiwnte 5, 000 
Roses... Grasse, La Colle, St. Paul, Le Bar, | April and May-___----- 750, 000 
Vence. 
Sage Clary Grasse-Montauroux .............--..-- July and August 400, 000 
Sage Muscatel Fs Wine dameouswions ae RT eS 
Jasmine. ___. Mouanx-Sartoux, Grasse, Pegomas....| July to October. ......-- 850, 000 
Tuberose. Pegomas, Mouanx-Sartoux Sere ee bigaoioens 60, 000 
Lavender... Alpes-Maritimes, Vaucluse, Basses- July to September - -. -- 70, 000 
Alpes. 
Peppermint. Pegomas, Villeneuve, Loubet | September age ee 210, 000 
Cassie Ancienne Vallauris, Cannes.................. September and winter 12, 000 
Roman Cassie Mi tae aS ar : salieiicenceid ieasitioal 15, 000 
Geranium CS). Sea. fe 400, 000 
Violet (flowers—-Parma and Victoria).| Grasse, Hyeres......................-- February - - | 10, 000 
Violet (leaf) ( RE ITE MES nodslamennnll 10, 000 
Narcissus Caille, Grasse, Hyeres..........-- _..| March 100, 000 
Hyacinth | Grasse, Tourrettes, Le Bar... .........|-..-.d0..-..- vee SP, 70, 000 
Mimosa | Alpes-Maritimes, Var Department, | December to February__| ckserenion 
ttalian Riviera. 





folium. Nothing is known regarding its 
development since the beginning of this 
war. 

Floral waters are not to be confused 
with floral oils or toilet waters. They 
are definitely a raw material, obtained 
as a byproduct in the distillation of the 
corresponding oils, whereas toilet waters 
are a finished cosmetic product. Floral 
waters are employed in medicinal and 
toilet preparations. Only four are of- 
fered on the market commercially: 
orange-flower water, cherry laurel water, 
rosewater, and _ elder-flower water. 
France was our sole foreign supplier. 

Synthetic essences are used extensively 
in lower-priced perfumes and toilet prep- 
arations, especially in creams, powders, 
and lotions. Natural floral oils are 
added to produce the exquisitely ap- 
pealing quality of the superior perfumes. 


Used in Many Industries 


The four general uses of essential oils 
are (1) perfuming, (2) flavoring, (3) 
masking, and (4) in medicines for flavor- 
ing and medicinal benefits. Essential 
oils in some cases are employed by them- 
selves. At other times they are used in 
combination with other essential oils, 
aromatic chemicals, and floral oils, while 
again they are used as basic material 
from which aromatic chemicals are 
derived. 

Essential oils are consumed principally 
in the following industries: (1) per- 
fumery, (2) soap, (3) alcoholic and non- 
alcoholic flavors for use in beverages, 
liqueurs, baking, confectionery, (4) fly 
sprays and tobacco. In addition, they 
have made a place for themselves in 
hundreds of other industries, such as ink 
manufacturing, textiles, glues, and 
mucilage. 

Floral oils such as rose and jasmin are 
particularly inviting subjects for ex- 
ploitation and increased production. 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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Waste Product Makes Good, 
Opens New Vistas, in Sweden 


What Promise Does the Future Hold? 


Alcohol’ From] Sulfite-Pulp* Wastes 


HE SWEDISH ALCOHOL INDUS- 
TRY has in sulfite-pulp wastes a 
low-cost, readily available raw ma- 
terial for the manufacture of a product 
valuable to the national economy. Proc- 
essing can be done at the source, elimi- 
nating costly refining and transportation 
charges. A larger percentage of return 
from sulfite plants is possible by utiliza- 
tion of enormous amounts of what would 
otherwise be waste. The production of 
sulfite alcohol is part of a larger enter- 
prise and technically is closely related to 
the operation of a sulfite-pulp mill. The 
engineering, management, research, and 
development facilities of the parent or- 
ganization can be utilized. Operation of 
an alcohol plant would not be economi- 
cally profitable for a small pulp mill in 
peacetime, but is especially adapted to 
the large Swedish mills. 

Sulfite alcohol enters the industrial 
field as a competitive material for the 
manufacture of an extensive series of or- 
ganic chemical products. No more 
abundant organic raw material exists 
than wood cellulose. Sweden’s tremen- 
dous forest resources have made it possi- 
ble for the country not only to produce 
urgently needed substitute products dur- 
ing the blockade, but to develop domestic 
alternative materials which can find a 
permanent place in post-war industry. 


Waste Sulfite Liquor 


While complete utilization of the tre- 
mendous quantities of chemical materi- 
als in waste sulfite liquor has not been 
attained, definite progress has been made 
in this field. 

In sulfite-pulp production almost 50 
percent of the pulp customarily has been 
wasted. Only about one-half of the 
wood pulp is used for cellulose; the other 
half of the raw material remains in the 
liquor. This byproduct liquor, obtained 
in Sweden in large amounts, has usually 
been discarded, resulting in the loss each 
year of tremendous quantities of organic 
matter. Not only has the liquor been 
wasted, but it has polluted the rivers and 
its disposal has offered serious difficul- 
ties. What to do with it has constantly 
plagued paper and cellulose producers 
for many years. 


Important Developments 


Salvage of this waste material likewise 
has challenged the attention of Swedish 


By Vircinta Kinnarp, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


industry for a long time, but numerous 
difficulties have hindered utilization of a 
valuable potential asset. Scientific re- 
search has long been concentrated on the 
problem, and several uses have been 
found for the liquor, the most important 
being the manufacture of alcohol. Sul- 
fite liquor—a plentiful, inexpensive, and 
previously discarded byproduct of the 
pulp industry—has become a basic mate- 
rial for low-cost production of large 
quantities of industrial alcohol. 

Production of alcohol from sulfite 
waste liquor in Sweden was given its 
first stimulus during World War I, al- 
though production had been undertaken 
as early as 1909. With the increasing 
demands of the present war, special at- 
tention has been given to this branch 
of Swedish industry and considerable 
expansion has again occurred. The 
shortage of gasoline since the beginning 
of World War II has been an important 
contributing factor, as it was in 1914-18. 
Alcohol from paper-mill waste repre- 
sents an achievement in wood chemistry, 
a field constantly broadening in scope 
and importance, and one in which 
Sweden has a vital interest. 


Sulfite-Alcohol Manufacture 


The manufacture of sulfite alcohol and 
substitute and emergency products has 
been of considerable assistance to the 
pulp, paper, and lumber interests during 
the war. These—Sweden’s most impor- 
tant industries—were seriously affected 
by the blockade. After the German oc- 
cupation of Denmark and Norway in 
April 1940, shutting off exports west- 
ward, about 80 percent of Sweden’s for- 
mer principal markets for chemical pulp 
were temporarily closed. 

Sawmill, pulp, and paper products 
normally account for about 50 percent 
of Sweden’s total exports. Greater pro- 
duction of sulfite alcohol for motor fuel, 
the manufacture of cattle-fodder yeast, 
and the evolvement of a series of chemi- 
cal products have been important de- 
velopments resulting from efforts to solve 
some of the wartime problems of the 
pulp mills and to make practical use of 
enormous quantities of byproduct ma- 
terial. 


Ethyl alcohol can be produced from 
pulp-mill wastes by a relatively simple 
process. Although cellulose is the prin- 
cipal product obtained in the manufac- 
ture of pulp, a percentage of sugar is re- 
leased, and it is the sugar in the sulfite 
liquor that forms the basis for ethyl- 
alcohol production. Sugar is obtained 
during the cooking of the pulp by the 
conversion of organic matter. When 
yeast and other materials are added, the 
sugar is further fermented and alcohol 
is obtained, which can then be separated 
and refined. Methods similar to those 
used in other distilleries are employed 
in the fermenting and distilling proc- 
esses. The wastes also contain some 
lime, combined and free sulfur dioxide, 
part of the methanol produced, and sub- 
stantial quantities of lignin and other 
soluble materials. Dissolved solids re- 
maining in the liquor after the wood 
chips have been cooked amount to ap- 
proximately 10 to 13 percent. 


SULFITE ALCOHOL FOR MOTOR FUEL 


Sulfite alcohol was produced in Sweden 
at a plant in Skutskar by the Stora Kop- 
parberg Co. in 1909. In 1911 two other 
mills began operations. Real advance, 
however, came with the first World War, 
when the industry suddenly assumed 
importance—during 1916-19 sulfite spirit 
was produced at 13 additional mills. By 
1925 Sweden had in operation 22 sulfite- 
alcohol plants, with an estimated ca- 
pacity of 20,000,000 liters, based on an 
alcoholic strength of 95 percent. The 
prevailing gasoline shortage had con- 
tributed to this swift development and 
when supplies of motor fuel again be- 
came plentiful, production of sulfite al- 
cohol declined rapidly, so that within a 
short time the product practically dis- 
appeared from the market. Sulfite al- 
cohol could not compete with much less 
expensive petroleum fuels, and the 
steady drop in gasoline prices ended the 
temporary expansion of the industry. 

Sales of sulfite alcohol for motor fuel 
amounted to 1,600,000 liters in 1918, but 
dropped the following year to only 500,- 
000 liters; within a few years the vanish- 
ing point was reached. In 1923 the 
Swedish Riksdag requested the Govern- 
ment to investigate measures for the 
utilization of sulfite alcohol as motor fuel, 
and the next year a bill amending the 
motor-fuel laws was passed which in- 
corporated changes designed to permit 
sale of the alcohol under as few restric- 
tions as possible. The bill also exempted, 
for 5 years, sulfite alcohol from the duty 
imposed simultaneously on gasoline. 

After technical difficulties concerning 
the admixture of sulfite alcohol and 
gasoline had been overcome, and the 
exemption from duty of the alcohol ex- 
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tended to 1934, sales for this purpose 
climbed rapidly, reaching about 8,000,- 
000 liters annually during the early 
thirties. In addition, about 6,000,000 
liters were sold each year for household 
and technical purposes and for liquor 
manufacture. However, total sales were 
far from sufficient to absorb the exist- 
ing capacity of the mills. It was evident 
that disparity between production and 
available outlets would be increased even 
more if additional amounts were ob- 
tained from a number of mills not then 
distilling the liquor but still permitting 
the lye to be drained off as waste. 

A number of problems relating to the 
domestic market for sulfite alcohol were 
thoroughly investigated by a Govern- 
ment committee, which submitted its re- 
port in 1933. On that report was based 
a measure introduced in the Riksdag 
the following year. Passage of this legis- 
lation established an entirely new sys- 
tem, which, basically, is still in effect, 
although the present war has brought 
numerous changes. Sulfite - alcohol 
plants were given the right to furnish 
AB Vin & Spritcentralen, the Swedish 
wine and spirits monopoly company, 
with the amount of alcohol necessary to 
cover sales for technical and household 
use and for motor fuel. Potato-spirit 
distilleries would supply the company 
with the quantity of “Brannvin” (potato 
spirit) required for consumption pur- 
poses. 

The Commiteee assumed a large in- 
crease in the output of sulfite spirit for 
motor fuel, presupposing the establish- 
ment of regulations requiring gasoline 
importers to buy sulfite alcohol for mix- 
ing with motor fuel. The Minister of 
Finance proposed that sales from cur- 
rent production (approximately 20,000,- 
000 liters) be guaranteed, but the Riks- 
dag would not agree to limit them to the 
maximum _ suggested. Instead, an 
amendment was passed, providing that 
if consumption increased the Govern- 
ment would permit the sale of more than 
20,000,000 liters and would take under 
consideration the granting of licenses 
for new mills. The market for sulfite 
spirit showed a steady upward trend 
after 1934, and increased sales were au- 
thorized up to the outbreak of the war— 
approximately equaling the amounts re- 
quested by the mills. 

For the production year October 1935- 
September 1936, sales of 23,700,000 liters 
were allowed; in 1937-38, 30,000,000 
liters; and for the latest peacetime year, 
1938-39, 32,100,000 liters, or 55 percent 
more than the maximum suggested in 
1934. It had been assumed that the mills 
would have difficulty in disposing of their 
normal output, but actually the demand 
increased, both in the free market and 
to some extent in that supported by com- 
pulsory sales, and the mills were able to 
sell their entire production. The capac- 
ity of the plants was enlarged by tech- 
nical improvements, and in 1939 the 20 
existing sulfite-alcohol plants in full 
operation could produce approximately 
35,000,000 liters. 


SUPPLYING THE DEMAND 


In 1939, when war conditions made the 
outlook for gasoline imports very un- 
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Scandinavian sulfite-pulp mill that makes alcohol. 


certain, the manufacture of sulfite alco- 
hol for fuel power took on new impor- 
tance. In addition to increasing produc- 
tion at existing mills, it was considered 
desirable to take steps immediately to 
encourage the erection of additional 
plants. An anomalous situation had de- 
veloped. The blockade had a dual ef- 
fect—the same factor which tended to 
decrease production of pulp had‘at the 
same time greatly increased Sweden’s 
requirements of motor fuel. 

A bill introduced at the special session 
of the Swedish Riksdag in the fall of 
1939, providing progressive profit in- 
creases to the mills, departed from the 
previously adopted principle of covering 
only production costs. Instead, the 
manufacturer would receive a profit on 
additional production, a provision de- 
signed to act as an incentive to greater 
output of alcohol. Extension of this 
more favorable price system to existing 
mills would, it was thought, encourage 
them to increase both their production 
and plant capacity. Some latitude was 
given the Government in granting espe- 
cially favorable terms to the plants in 
certain instances. When the basic prin- 
ciples governing agreements with both 
the new and the previously existing mills 
had been drawn up, they were approved 
as a basis for negotiations. At first only 
one agreement was concluded, that for 
the erection of a new plant at Domsjo. 

The loss of Sweden’s western export 
markets soon had its effect on sulfite- 
pulp production, which began to decline, 
with a resultant decrease in the output of 
alcohol. However, through special ef- 
forts made to maintain alcohol produc- 
tion, under the difficult situation which 
confronted the pulp mills, it was possible 
to keep the output in 1940 at practically 
the same level as in the preceding year, 
which had established a record. Produc- 
tion in 1940 amounted to 33,000,000 liters, 
about two-thirds of which was motor 


fuel. Steps were taken to make possible 
the continuance in operation of sulfite 
mills that had closed or reduced their 
production, 

Risks to industrial enterprises in gen- 
eral at that time contributed to delay 
action on the Government’s program for 
the establishment of new alcohol plants, 
through which it was hoped large addi- 
tional quantities of sulfite spirit for 
motor fuel could be obtained. Also, 
manufacturers were awaiting the out- 
come of the price negotiations between 
the Spritcentralen and the existing mills, 
on which price agreements would be 
based for a considerable period. A long- 
term agreement resulted from these ne- 
gotiations and was approved by the Gov- 
ernment on June 14, 1940. It remains 
in force for 7 years, from July 1, 1940, 
to July 1, 1947, but may be denounced 
upon a year’s notice. 

Meanwhile, agreements made with 
Germany for the export of pulp permit- 
ted some closed mills to resume opera- 
tions. About 70 percent of the pulp in- 
tended for export to Germany was made 
at mills which also produced sulfite al- 
cohol. Arrangements were made by the 
Fuel Commission with A. B. Svensk Sprit, 
with a view to persuading the mills as- 
sociated with that company to produce 
the pulp immediately, employing meth- 
ods that would allow the greatest possible 
amount of spirit to be obtained. 


Cellulose Fodder 


Under an agreement between the Swe- 
dish Industrial Commission and Nyhams 
AB., experiments were conducted for 1 
month during the summer of 1940 at the 
company’s mill at Nyhamn to determine 
whether the maximum amount of alcohol 
obtainable could be increased by vigorous 
boiling down of the pulp and thorough 
utilization of the lye. Results showed a 

(Continued on p. 24) 
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Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U.S. Foreign Service 


Mexico 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Mexico City) 


General business was active at the end 
of September, but an increasing reluc- 
tance was apparent on the part of mer- 
chants to buy new stocks of consumer 
goods, either domestic or imported. 
Prices on some articles, particularly used 
automobiles, have declined considerably 
within the last 60 days, and the same is 
true of various industrial materials and 
equipment. These trends are motivated 
by the course of the war in Europe and 
the expectation of consequent freer sup- 
ply of goods from the United States. 
There was some evidence, also, of a slack- 
ing off in local industries, especially those 
that have been exporting substantial 
portions of their production to neighbor- 
ing countries. 

Objections by the German owners of 
some 32 listed coffee plantations located 
in southern Mexico to the seizure of their 
properties by the Mexican Government, 
under the authority of the Enemy Trad- 
ing Act of June 13, 1942, were declared 
without grounds by the Inter-Secretarial 
Board with respect to several clauses of 
that law, according to an official Resolu- 
tion, published in the Diario Oficial of 
September 28, 1944. Final recourse re- 
mains to the former owners under clause 
II of article 4 of the Enemy Trading and 
Property Law, and if cases under this 
provision are resolved in the owners’ 
favor they may obtain compensation 
based on the amount received for the 
sale of their particular coffee plantation. 
The same Resolution, section 2, author- 
izes the Board of Administration of en- 
emy properties, created under the law of 
June 13, 1942, to proceed with the sale 
of the listed properties, in accordance 
with the appropriate provisions of law. 

Damage to the oil pipe line between 
the rich Poza Rica fields and the refinery 
at Azcapotzalco on the outskirts of Mex- 
ico City made it necessary for the author- 
ities to ration gasoline throughout the 
Federal District on September 26. Spec- 
ified quantities per day were declared 
available to freight and passenger trans- 
port vehicles, and private individuals 
were limited to about 5 quarts a day. 
Both trucking and bus services have been 
curtailed or suspended, as a result of 
this rationing order, and the 5-quart- 
per-day limitation on private cars is 
causing great inconvenience, as drivers 
wait in long lines which form at 7 a. m. 
at each station. It is doubtful that nor- 
mal sales services will be resumed within 
a fortnight. Only a few days before the 
inauguration of rationing, the price of 
gasoline was increased by Petroleos 
Mexicanos, the Government agency 
which controls the petroleum industry in 


Mexico, by 2 centavos a liter, making the 
consumer price of so-called high-test 
gasoline 27 centavos and ordinary gas 23 
centavos per liter. 

One of the most serious effects of re- 
cent cyclonic storms in several regions 
of Mexico is the direct blow to standing 
crops and the collateral damage from 
excessive ground water. An excellent 
and adequate corn crop has been ex- 
pected. from the extensive plantings this 
year, but it now looks as though it would 
not materialize, unless warm, dry weath- 
er prevails during the next few weeks. 
Frosts in early October would almost cer- 
tainly mean a deficiency of supply next 
year in this important Mexican crop. 

An important announcement by the 
Minister of National Economy to the ef- 
fect that he would be authorized by the 
President to arrange temporary rates to 
be charged by electric companies that 
might be in a critical situation was pub- 
lished in the Mexico City press on Sep- 
tember 21. Such provisional rates would 
remain in effect while the new regula- 
tions on the subject, based on unit value 
tables, were being worked out for final 
application. Some such arrangement is 
said to be necessary, because of the pres- 
ent lack of any unit valuations whereby 
rates equitable to the companies and 
consumers could be determined. 


Brazil 


(From the U.S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro) 


The Brazilian appropriation to the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration was made on September 
26 and amounted to 600,000,000 cruzeiros 
(about $30,000,000 U. S. currency). Ten 
percent of the contribution is to be in 
dollar currency, and the remainder will 
serve as a credit, in Brazilian currency, 
for the payment of merchandise and 
services to be supplied by Brazil. The 
credit in Brazilian currency will be 
opened in yearly quotas not exceeding 
200,000,000 cruzeiros each. 

In order to ascertain the total ma- 
chinery requirements of the textile in- 
dustry, the recently created Textile Ex- 
ecutive Commission in mid-September 
issued an order obliging all mills to re- 
port within 15 days all orders for textile 
machinery and equipment placed by 
them abroad. The Brazilian textile in- 
dustry was mobilized in July primarily in 
order to fill textile commitments with 
respect to the needs of the inhabitants 
of liberated areas and of the Brazilian 
and United States armies (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 16, 1944, 
for announcement of the decree-law 
mobilizing the textile industry). 

Cattle imported into Brazil from. bor- 
dering countries was granted duty-free 
entry for 18 months, provided that prior 


authorization for such imports is ob- 
tained from the Coordinator of Economic 
Mobilization. Domestic meat shortages 
that have been increasingly evident for 
the past 2 years have been aggravated by 
a seasonal shortage, thus providing an 
incentive for the new measure. Indirect 
rationing of meat has been in effect in 
Rio de Janeiro for the past year by means 
of meatless days, which recently were 
increased to three per week. Beef ra- 
tioning on a coupon basis has now been 
established for Rio de Janeiro and is soon 
to become effective. 

A temporary cut of 20 percent was 
made in gasoline rations in the State and 
City of Rio de Janeiro, effective October 
1. This cut is to remain in effect until 
the gasoline stock position improves. 

New commodities added to the list of 
products under distribution control were 
announced by the Coordinator of Eco- 
nomic Mobilization as automobile parts 
and accessories, radio tubes, resistors and 
condensers, mechanics’ tools in general, 
dry- and wet-cell electric batteries, saws 
of all kinds, typewriters and calculating 
machines, ball and roller bearings, and 
drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

Authority to issue a single exchange 
permit to liquidate various exchange con- 
tracts when presented by the same im- 
porter was granted the Exchange Con- 
trol Department of the Bank of Brazil by 
an order of the Minister of Finance dated 
September 27. This step was taken to 
facilitate exchange operations, eliminat- 
ing a considerable amount of paper work 
formerly involved, by making unneces- 
sary the issuance of a permit for every 
exchange contract relating to payment 
for merchandise imports. A stamp tax 
on the single exchange transaction con- 
tinues to be charged as previously on the 
basis of the value of the contract. 


Peru 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Lima) 


September closed with a general strike 
being called in the Callao-Lima area fol- 
lowing the closing of a glass factory when 
demands for wage increases were con- 
sidered excessive. The strikers included 
textile, glass, tire factory workers, air- 
port ground crews, taxi chauffeurs, truck, 
bus, and tramway employees, bakers, 
hotel employees, and some filling-station 
attendants. A strike of motion-picture 
employees was averted by wage increases. 
The Government declared the strike to 
be illegal and ordered strikers to return 
to work immediately on penalty of loss of 
contracts and labor-law benefits. Em- 
ployers were authorized to replace strik- 
ers who did not return to work before 
noon on October 3. Emergency person- 
nel are keeping buses and trams operat- 
ing, and the strike so far has been quietly 
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conducted. Because of future uncertain- 
ties, quotations of Internal Unification 
and Public Works Bonds dropped from 
92.5 soles and 89.5 soles at the beginning 
of August to current quotations of 80 and 
78.5 soles, respectively. Quotations on 
the Lima Stock Exchange have generally 
remained, however, at high levels. Real- 
estate transactions have also been active, 
with considerable new construction of 
office buildings and luxury residences. 
Despite unusually cool weather accom- 
panied by fog, the sugar estimates have 
risen from about 390,000 metric tons to 
slightly over 400,000 tons. Cotton-crop 
prospects remain favorable, although the 
cotton stainer pest has appeared in val- 
leys south of Lima and in the Piura area. 
The rice crop is forecast at about 84,- 
000 metric tons, or slightly larger than 
in 1943 but insufficient to cover domestic 
needs. Wheat requirements are now 
fully covered by domestic production and 
scheduled imports through April 1, 1945. 
Imports of wheat may rise to 140,000 or 
150,000 metric tons in consequence of 
higher purchasing power—if ships are 
available. Following protests from public 
organizations the Government has modi- 
fled its tariff of Callao Port Terminal 
charges, by reverting to the old tariff on 
prime necessities such as wheat, rice, and 
firewood. Rates on coastwise traffic have 
been eased, and rates on zinc, lead, and 
arsenic concentrates were also lowered, 
but the basic features of the new tariff 
were retained. The Superintendent of 
Banks continued his efforts to moderate 
the purchasing of foreign exchange in 
cooperation with commercial banks so as 
to conserve exchange for legitimate pur- 
chases abroad. At present banks are in- 
sisting upon foreign-exchange coverage 
simultaneously with the opening of com- 
mercial credits in addition to the 30 per- 
cent deposit requirement applied in Au- 
gust. Late in September the banks were 
instructed not to sell foreign-exchange 
futures except to cover strictly commer- 
cial credits for which banks have re- 
ceived instruction from payee abroad. 


Bolivia 
(From the U. S. Embassy, La Paz) 


The closing of several mines is being 
reflected in a decreased demand for con- 
sumers’ goods in the mining centers, and 
further unemployment is anticipated if 
the current negotiations for an increased 
tin price are unsuccessful. 

Importations from Argentina continue 
low, apparently the result of rail trans- 
portation difficulties. Sixty carloads, or 
approximately 2,000 tons of wheat, are 
reported to be loaded at La Quiaca await- 
ing export permits from the Argentine 
Government. The demand for construc- 
tion materials is good, but importers are 
cautious in ordering, in anticipation of 
sudden drastic price reductions. The 
high prices for, and allegedly inferior 
quality of, Brazilian merchandise is af- 
fecting the sale of such products in the 
Bolivian market. Several importers 
State that they intend to suspend im- 
portations of Brazilian textiles, cloth- 
ing, ladies’ wear, and shoes. 

The Government's policy of restricting 
the sale of foreign exchange has been 
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extended somewhat by a law of Septem- 
ber 7 placing a 20 percent tax on sales of 
exchange for authorized private pur- 
poses, but certain limited exceptions are 
being made. Curb market quotations 
for the boliviano continue to deteriorate 
slowly and are now about 28 percent 
above the official rate for dollars. A de- 
cree of August 30 abolished the National 
Office of Price Control transferring these 
functions back to the municipalities. A 
department of Control and Distribution 
was set up in the Ministry of Economy 
to regulate imports and to aid the munic- 
ipalities in their price-control work. 

Some business firms favor the decree 
in the belief that the new organization 
will prove less effective than the old, 
thus permitting uncontrolled price in- 
creases, In the meanwhile, considerable 
concern has been aroused by a proposed 
decree which would compel importers to 
calculate their costs on the basis of 42 
bolivianos to the dollar, regardless of the 
actual cost of dollars to merchants who 
have resorted to the curb market. 


Paraguay 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Asuncion) 


September was a difficult month for 
Paraguay. Drought prevented boats of 
normal draft from reaching Asuncion— 
the steady fall of the water level of the 
river having so hampered shipping that 
the country was deprived of butter, 
fruits, vegetables, and other staples from 
Argentina, the source of a substantial 
part of its daily necessities. In addition 
to staple food lines, shortages were in- 
creasingly apparent in most repair parts, 
hardware items, petroleum products, and 
other import lines. 

Accidents, owing to low water, tem- 
porarily reduced passenger-boat service 
betwen Asuncion and Buenos Aires from 
two to one voyage per week. Numerous 
freight boats were aground. 

One rain of some 8 hours’ duration fell 
in and around ,Asuncion on September 24. 
This prevented further loss of growing 
crops, but was insufficient to help the 
local water supply. Private wells, upon 
which Asuncion residents depend, are 
drying up, and the municipality is en- 
countering difficulty in supplying water 
by horse-drawn tank trucks. Gasoline 
shortages have caused suspension of most 
delivery services, curtailment or suspen- 
sion of some public-work projects, and 
have greatly hindered public services. 
Gasoline stocks are insufficient to meet 
most urgent needs, and negotiations were 
in progress for shipment by rail. 

The agricultural outlook remained 
satisfactory. Cotton production is ex- 
cellent. Deliveries at gins have already 
totaled 42,645 metric tons of seed cotton 
(65,812 bales), equivalent to 13,689 tons 
of ginned cotton, and probably 2,000 tons 
more are still to be delivered to the gins, 
During September 10,000 bales were sold 
for export, bringing the total actually 
exported or sold for export, for the cur- 
rent year, to 50,000 bales. It is estimated 
that another 10,000 bales of this year’s 
crop and 5,000 of carry-over from last 
year are still available for export. 

Approximately 300 tons of sunflower 
seed, yielding from 50 to 60 tons of oil, 
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were pressed during September. This is 
a new activity for Paraguay. 

Crops of soybeans, mandioca, and 
peanuts have given satisfactory yields, 
although less than normal. 

By October 5, all meat-packing plants 
were expected to be closed for the re- 
mainder of the year. Slaughter was esti- 
mated at 148,800 animals, compared with 
161,000 in 1943. Owing to the drought, 
animals were smaller and tonnage cor- 
respondingly less, estimated at at least 
20 percent under last year. 

The drought has caused high cattle 
mortality in the southern Chaco. The 
Chaco from Pinasco north, although dry, 
has sustained limited losses. Since 
northern Argentine Chaco has also suf- 
fered dry weather, the cattle received in 
Paraguay from that source have likewise 
been underweight. 

The Paraguayan Meat Corporation, 
which slaughters for the consumption of 
the city of Asuncion, for the armed 
forces, and for other public requirements, 
was averaging from 100 to 150 head per 
day compared with average requirements 
of 225 head. 

Official statistics give trade values for 
the first 7 months of 1944 at 21,700,000 
and 23,200,000 guaranis, respectively, for 
imports and exports. Reflection of re- 
duced traffic by reason of river condi- 
tions will appear in subsequent figures. 

Concern over inventories, not hitherto 
apparent in business, was notable in Sep- 
tember. While stocks of merchandise 
generally are short, in many instances 
they had been sufficiently high to jus- 
tify care on the part of importers. This 
concern does not apply to imports from 
the United States, where price controls 
have retarded price inflation, but the 
price levels of merchandise from Argen- 
tina, Great Britain, and to a certain ex- 
tent from Brazil, are out of proportion, 
and careful control of inventories is nec- 
essary. 

Lower consumer prices, particularly 
for construction items, were accounted 
for both by the arrival of shipments from 
the United States and by the resumed 
sale of portland cement and a few other 
items at official prices, thus eliminating 
the previously effective black-market 
prices. These price declines are reflected 
in the cost-of-living indexes, which at 
the end of August stood at 173 for food- 
stuffs, 178 for other immediate consumer 
goods, 244 for other consumer items not 
of immediate consumption, and 208 for 
the general index. This last index shows 
a drop of 6 points.from the preceding 
month. (The basis for cost-of-living in- 
dexes is, 1938=100.) 

Of outstanding importance was the 
adoption on September 8 by the Para- 
guayan Government of the new organic- 
decree law of the Bank of the Republic, 
henceforth to be known as the Banco del 
Paraguay. The new law separates the 
bank’s functions into three independent 
branches—one for central banking; one 
for savings and mortgage banking; and 
one for commercial banking. The cen- 
tral banking feature is particularly sig- 
nificant in that it embodied much needed 

reformation in administration and con- 
trols. The basic banking law and the 
(Continued on p. 40) 
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Argentina 


Transport and Communication 


Construction of Railroad Line.—A 
credit of 24,200,000 Argentine pesos has 
been earmarked for construction of the 
Curuzu Cuatia-Paso de los Libres rail- 
road line which will be an extension of 
the Ferrocarril del Estato, the only 
federally owned standard-gage line in 
Argentina. It is planned to construct a 
third rail along the line so that it can 
connect with the Brazilian narrow-gage 
railroad on the international bridge un- 
der construction across the Uruguay 
River between Paso de los Libres and 
Uruguayana. 

The bridge, which is being constructed 
jointly by the Argentine and Brazilian 
Governments, is scheduled for comple- 
tion by the end of 1945. It is to be a 
combination highway and railroad bridge 
with a total length of 4,626 feet. Of 
the Argentine half of the bridge, 17 out 
of 20 bases and supports are completed 
and 918 feet of the highway bridge have 
been constructed. On the Brazilian side, 
19 out of 20 bases and supports are fin- 
ished, as well as 459 feet of the highway 
and railroad bridge. 

Increase Shown in Railway Receipts.— 
Receipts of private railways of Argentina 
for the first 9 months of their current 
financial year were higher by 9.5 percent 
than in the corresponding period in 
1942-43. This is due largely to the im- 
proved returns of the Buenos Aires Great 
Southern and the Central Argentine 
Railways. The receipts of the private 
railways are shown in the following 
table: 


Receipts of Private Railways of Argentina 

















T 
Receipts (July 1- 
3 ) — Mar. 31) 
Name of railway 'Mar. 31 
1944) | 1942-43 | 1943-44 
Kilo- Gold Gold 
meters dollars dollars 
Province of Santa Fe 2, 164) 6,619,400 8, 096, 500 
Compafifa General de | 
la Provincia de Bue- | 
nos Aires 1,270| 5,317,300 5,027,900 
Buenos Aires Midland _| 518} 1,422,500) 1, 206, 300 
Entre Rios _- 300; 5,165,400) 5, 852,700 
Argentine North East- | 
Nae TIE | 1,212) 3,559,700) 4, 216, 700 
Buenos Aires Central 379 1,852,900, 2,328, 300 
Buenos Aires Great | 
Southern 4 : | §8,176) 47,017,500, 52, 453, 600 
Buenos Aires and Pa- | 
cific. _- __...| 4,463) 28,818,900) 30, 364, 700 
Central Argentine 5,951) 38,731,400 43, 561, 100 
Buenos Aires Western._| 3, 104) 15, 646,100) 16, 205, 600 
Rosario to Puerto Bel- | 
a 826! 2,256,100 1,879,700 





| Sa 29, 363 156, 407, 200 171, 193, 100 





Receipts for the State railways of Ar- 
gentina show an increase of 7.1 percent 
for the first quarter of 1944 compared 
with the corresponding months of 1943. 


Below are the over-all figures for this 
period: 


Receipts of State Railways of Argentina 





Length Receipts (Jan. 1- 


‘ d (es of Mar. 31) 
Name of railway Mor. 
31,1944) 943 1944 
Kilo- Gold Gold 
meters dollars dollars 
Argentine North Central 10, 326 13, 868, 000 14, 782, 900 
Eastern 725 314, 600 375, 400 
San Antonio 1, 252 636, 700 696, 200 
Puerto Deseado 286 82, 100 86, 800 
Comodoro Rivadavia 208 60, 700 93, 600 
4 
Chubut Central { - 68,600, 67, 200 
Total 13, 064 15, 030, 700 16, 102, 100 





Australia 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Import Restrictions Relaxed on Cer- 
tain Products from Nonsterling Coun- 
tries—(Correction) —The relaxation of 
Australian import restrictions on various 
types of machinery from nonsterling 
countries, as announced in ForREIGN Com- 
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One of Many 


We chose our cover picture this 
week in recognition of the impor- 
tant American Merchant Marine 
Conference which will hold its 
sessions next week Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
City. The discussions at this gath- 
ering promise to possess particular 
significance at this time, in view of 
current developments and the out- 
look for the near future. 

Our picture has been courte- 
ously furnished by the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission. The ship por- 
trayed is a splendid American 
cargo vessel that was built for the 
Commission and subsequently ac- 
quired by the U. S. Navy. 























MERCE WEEKLY Of September 9, 1944, ap- 
plies only to replacement parts for the 
machines listed and not to the complete 
machines which remain subject to the 
import restrictions in effect prior to July 
1, 1944. 


Transport and Communication 


Bridges Under Construction.—Bridges 
now under construction over the Yarra 
River in Australia will carry six rail 
tracks and have a total length of 448 feet, 
according to the European press. The 
estimated cost is £335,000. 


Belgium and 


Luxembourg 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Temporary Customs Union Concluded 
With the Netherlands.—Belgium and 
Luxembourg, which have been bound by 
an Economic Union since 1921, con- 
cluded a Customs Union with the Nether- 
lands by an agreement signed at London 
on September 5, 1944, according to in- 
formation furnished by the Belgian Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs on September 7. 

Of transitory character, the Customs 
Union is intended to facilitate the res- 
toration of economic activity and to cre- 
ate conditions favorable to the realiza- 
tion in the future of a lasting union. It 
is a sequel to the Monetary Convention 
concluded between the same three States 
on October 21, 1943. (See Foreicn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 23, 1943, 
page 20, for a summary of the provi- 
sions of the Monetary Convention.) 

Under the agreement which they have 
just concluded, the Belgian-Luxem- 
bourg Economic Union and the Nether- 
lands adopt a common customs tariff 
and abolish as between each other the 
collection of all customs duties. 

The tariff nomenclature is that which 
was formulated some years ago by an 
International Committee of Experts un- 
der the auspices of the League of Na- 
tions. The specific tariff duties of the 
Belgian-Luxembourg Economic Union 
have been converted into ad valorem du- 
ties so as to bring them into line with 
the Netherlands tariff. Generally, their 
level is lower than that of the previous 
duties. Moreover, all essential food sup- 
plies as well as materials and equipment 
intended for the reestablishment of pro- 
duction will temporarily be admitted free 
of duty. 

In addition to the import duties on 
foreign goods provided in this tariff, these 
countries may collect, u»non importation 
from foreign countries, as well as from 
each other, excise duties on alcohol, wine, 
beer, sugar, and tobacco, and all taxes 
other than excise duties, in accordance 
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with the regulations in force in their re- 
spective territories; they reserve the 
right to modify the rates thereof. 

An Administrative Council for Cus- 
toms is to recommend measures to in- 
sure unification of the legislative and 
regulatory provisions governing the col- 
lection of import and excise duties in 
the Belgian-Luxembourg Economic Un- 
ion and the Netherlands, and their adap- 
tation to the provisions of the present 
agreement. 

An Administrative Council for the 
Regulation of Trade is to advise on all 
measures proposed with a view to regu- 
lating imports, exports, and the transit 
of goods, whether or not by means of 
additional duties and taxes, and through 
the imposition of restrictions of an eco- 
nomic nature, licenses, quotas, or special 
license fees and administrative taxes; to 
coordinate such measures with a view to 
establishing, insofar as possible, a com- 
mon system for the Belgian-Luxem- 
bourg Union and the Netherlands; to 
insure the administration of quotas; and 
to advise the appropriate authorities on 
all measures concerning subsidies or 
bounties for production which the con- 
tracting parties might propose to take. 

A Council for Commercial Agreements 
is to insure, insofar as possible, the co- 
ordination of provisions relating to treaty 
relations with third-party States. 

The agreement is to come into effect 
provisionally as soon as the Belgian and 
Netherlands Governments are reinstalled 
in their territories, pending the exchange 
of ratifications, subject to termination 
upon 6 months’ notice. It will become 
definitely in force 8 days after the ex- 
change of ratifications, to remain in 
effect until the entry into force of the 
long-term Economic Union which the 
contracting parties propose to conclude, 
unless terminated at any time upon 1 
year’s notice. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Manufacture and Sale of Steel-base 
Table Flatware Restricted.—Effective 
September 20, 1944, steel-base table flat- 
ware may be purchased in Canada for 
use only in hotels, restaurants, or other 
public eating places, industrial cafe- 
terias, camps, or other employees’ eat- 
ing places, steamships, and sailing ves- 
sels, according to an order of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board. No one 
will be allowed to manufacture any steel- 
base flatware except in accordance with 
the terms of specific permits granted 
by the Administrator of Jewelry. 

Sales of such table flatware between 
manufacturers, wholesalers, importers, 
and retailers for purposes of resale are 
not restricted by the order. 


Chile 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Certain Drugs and Chemicals Declared 
Essential Commodities.—The Ministry of 
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Economy and Commerce of Chile by 
decree No. 913 of August 10, 1944, as 
published in the Diario Oficial of August 
26, 1944, has declared certain drugs and 
chemicals to be essential to the welfare 
of the nation. 

The Department of Price Control of 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals of the Min- 
istry of Health will make known the date 


and manner in which the first declara- 


tion of stocks of such products will be 
made within 60 days of the publication 
of this decree in the Diario Oficial. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties and Import and Storage 
Taxes Removed From Certain Ferti- 
lizers—Law No. 7840 of August 29, as 
published in the Diario Oficial of Sep- 
tember 12, 1944, removes the Chilean im- 
port duties and import and storage taxes 
from the following fertilizers: Tariff item 
95, animal bones and bone meal; item 
1056, phosphate fertilizers treated with 
alkalies or acids (superphosphates) ; and 
item 1059, calcined bones. 











Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches} 


The Fate of Europe’s Nazi-Scrambled Industrial Property: A Formidable and 
Thorny Problem of Enormous Importance 


What will be the fate and position of industrial property in Europe, which 
under Nazi domination has undergone such fundamental changes in vari- 
ous aspects? One thing seems to be clear beyond any dispute: German 
ownership, acquired during the German domination, will not be recognized in 
any of the countries concerned. But beyond this point there is a great 
divergence of opinion and of proposals for the solution of this question, as 
well as for the proper machinery to be set up to handle it. 

On one side are those who favor the restoration of the status quo. On the 
other side are those who, pointing to the great difficulties of such restoration, 
consider that the situation created by Germany in the field of industrial 
property paves the way for nationalization at least of “big business’”—with 
the original owners compensated by some indemnity, for instance in the form 
of government bonds. Others again suggest dealing with the various situa- 
tions separately and according to the special circumstances in the liberated 
countries, without the respective national governments being bound to follow 
a definite pattern of solution. This would empower the government concerned 
to decide what property should be nationalized, what should be returned to 
the rightful owners, and what should be sold to private parties. 

The opinion has also been expressed that the giant trusts, formed by the 
Nazis and spread throughout Europe, should be maintained as such and 
internationalized. In this view, these trusts should be owned by an interna- 
tional agency with shares allotted to the participant states. The inter- 
national agency, directly dependent on an association of nations, should 
{it is suggested] administer these monopolistic combines. An opportunity 
is seen to use such a method for the economic integration of Europe. It 
would certainly lead to a system of great European monopolies, very few of 
which could be justified on economic grounds. 

If, as examples of combiines which should remain intact, the Hermann 
Goering Werke or the I. G. Faben are cited, little can be said to prove that 
either represents a vertical concentration or an economically and technologi- 
cally useful amalgamation. The Hermann Goering Werke consist in fact of 
all kinds of enterprises, put together under one control for military reasons 
as well as for those of personal power. They have been rightly compared 
with the mammoth Hugo Stinnes concern in the ’twenties which in one enter- 
prise concentrated such different units as coal mines and forests, shipyards, 
paper mills, blast furnaces, and a publishing business. 

An analysis is needed to show how such an international giant as the I. G. 
Farben, as it was constituted in 1944, would affect the private chemical indus- 
tries in other countries, and how it would influence, as the leading supplier of 
indispensable chemicals for the majority of industries, the work and the life 
of these industries throughout Europe. 

The outcome of the international-agency proposal might well be a regu- 
lated Pan-European economy, which from the very beginning would contain 
dangerous seeds of future conflicts. * 

What economic system will eventually wt bane in the different coun- 
tries it is at present difficult to guess, It is clear that neither the peace 
treaties nor any international agreements can decree that a country’s indus- 
try shall be nationalized, or that the system of private enterprise shall be 
revitalized and maintained. These decisions will be taken by the nations 
themselves after they have regained their freedom and have reestablished 
governments which are functioning in an orderly manner and vested with 
the proper authority. Before decisions are taken in regard to such matters. 
the nations should have an opportunity to regain their full spiritual freedom. 


(From “Industrial Property in Europe,” by Antonin Basch, member of the 
Department of Economics at Columbia University. Publisher: The Committee on 
International Economic Policy, New York City.) 
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Nazis Needed Lots of 
“Hand Care” 


The recently issued report on the 
first year of operations of the For- 
eign Economic Administration 
cites various arresting aspects of 
the economic warfare that has 
been carried on—some of these 
being concerned with typical Nazi 
tricks: 

“The maneuvers by which the 
Germans have sought to evade the 
blockade are many and have usu- 
ally been carefully masked. For 
example, a neutral European coun- 
try was found to be importing huge 
quantities of manicuring prepara- 
tions. A check showed that one 
month’s imports would have been 
sufficient for several years’ normal 
consumption in that country. 
Then it was found that the mani- 
i curing preparations contained ni- 
tro-cellulose and other materials 
that the Germans could convert to 
war production. Through export 
controls and blacklisting the sup- 
ply was immediately cut off. 

“In another case an American 
exporting firm received a rush or- 
der for needles of a type which 
previously had not been popular in 
South America. Investigation un- 
covered the fact that a bombing 
raid on Germany had destroyed a 
factory making this type of needle 
and that the Germans were seeking 
to replace their losses by using a 
neutral agent as a blind. 

“The Germans have been caught 
many times in the act of smuggling 
goods through the blockade on 
neutral vessels, especially platinum 
and industrial diamonds. These 
are the most difficult to detect, be- 

















cealed.” 











| cause they can be so easily con- 








China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Limited Parcel-Post Service Resumed 
for Certain Destinations —Announce- 
ment has been received from the Post 
Office Department of resumption of par- 
cel-post service to certain provinces of 
China, beginning September 19, 1944. 
Parcel-post service to Occupied China 
had been discontinued December 10, 1941, 
and to Free China, February 27, 1942. 

The new service will be available to 
the Provinces of Kansu, Kwangsi, Kwei- 
chow, Ninghsia, Shensi, Sikang, Sinki- 
ang, Szechwan, and Tsinghai—all in 
western China. Parcels for destinations 
in these Provinces must not exceed 4 
pounds in weight, and must be mailed at 
the risk of the sender; no registration or 
insurance service is available. 

Rates fixed for the weights permitted 
are as follows: 1 pound or under $0.68 
2 pounds, $0.82; 3 pounds, $1.09; and 4 
pounds, $1.23. As many as three 4-pound 
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parcels are permitted in any one week 
from the same sender to the same ad- 
dressee. The parcels are subject to the 
licensing requirements of the Foreign 
Economic Administration. 


Colombia 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Hog Lard: Additional Import Quota 
Authorized.—The importation of an ad- 
ditional quota of 2,535 metric tons of 
hog lard into Colombia during the re- 
mainder of 1944 was authorized by a 
resolution of September 12, 1944. The 
resolution also authorized the importa- 
tion of an equal quantity of vegetable 
lard by the Institute of Agricultural, In- 
dustrial, and Mining Credit. Imports of 
hog lard under this authorization must 
fulfill prescribed specifications of quality. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 6, 


1944, for announcement of the prior import 
quota for hog lard.| 


Transport and Communication 


Sum to be Spent on Breakwater and 
Port Works.—The sum of 300,000 pesos is 
to be spent for widening the breakwater 
at Boca de Ceniza on the Magdalena 
River in Colombia, and on port works at 
Barranquilla. 


Costa Rica 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Colored Glassware: Import Duty Re- 
duced.—The import duty on cups and 
saucers and other dishes of colored glass, 
for table or kitchen use, has been reduced 
from 1.20 colones to 0.40 colon per gross 
kilogram, by Costa Rican Executive de- 
cree No. 20 of August 21, published Au- 
gust 29, to become effective September 15, 


1944. 
Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Increase in Monetary Stocks.—Be- 
tween June 30, 1943, and June 30, 1944, 
the monetary stocks of Cuba rose from 
$265,054,000 to $430,355,000, an increase 
of 62.3 percent. Of the total increase of 
$165,301,000, $86,922,000 consisted of Cu- 
ban money and $78,379,000 consisted of 
United States money. The additional 
Cuban money in effect represented the 
replacement of United States currency. 
This is evidenced by the fact that the in- 
crease in Cuban money consisted almost 
entirely ($86,735,000) of Cuban silver 
certificates, which during the period un- 
der review were issued only against a 
guarantee consisting of 98 percent in 
gold, United States currency or dollar 
exchange. On June 30, 1944, the stock 
of silver certificates amounted to 203,- 
479,912 pesos (equivalent to the same 
number of dollars) the coverage for 
which consisted of 79,790,000 pesos in 
Cuban silver peso coins, 1,240,712 pesos 
in gold coin, 76,529,774 dollars in gold 
bullion, and 45,919,426 dollars in United 
States currency. The issue of silver cer- 
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tificates against Cuban silver coins and 
against gold coin took place prior to 
May 5, 1942, when the law authorizing 
the issue against gold or dollars was 
passed. 





Distribution of Monetary Stocks in Cuba 
{In thousands} 

June 30, 1943 
Place “ae 

Cuban; U.S a 
money | money | | otal! 
Pesos Dollars | Dollars 
In Treasury 4, 587 3, 861 &, 448 
In banks 45,427 | 58,946 | 104,373 
In hands of public 76,451 | 75,782 | 152, 233 
Total 126, 465 |138, 589 | 265, 054 

June 30, 1944 

Place ei 

Cuban; U.S8. | nn, 
money | money | / tal! 
Pesos Dollars Dollars 
In Treasury 9, 468 6, 789 16, 257 
In banks 94,614 112,256 | 206, 870 
In hands of public 109, 305 | 97,923 | 207, 228 
Total 213, 387 216,968 | 430, 355 





The peso is equivalent to the dollar 


Egypt 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Motor Vehicle Licensing Fees In- 
creased.—A law, No. 144 of 1944, dated 
August 31, raising annual motor vehicle 
licensing fees in Egypt by 50 percent was 
published in the Journal Official of Sep- 
tember 11. It is now learned that the bill 
proposing increased fees, referred to in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Septem- 
ber 30, was actually passed in the last 
hours before adjournment of the Egyp- 
tian Parliament. The fees for trucks at- 
tached to private agricultural, industrial, 
or commercial enterprises actually put 
into effect by the law, are not as high, 
however, as the bill was reported to have 
proposed. 

Under the law the license fee for pri- 
vate cars is increased from £E6.20 to 
£E9 regardless of weight (LE approxi- 
mately $4.17). The new fees for 142-ton 
trucks range between £E67.89 and 
£E95.10 (depending upon weight). For 
3-ton trucks the fee is about £E210 and 
for 5-ton trucks, about £E255. For 
trucks licensed to operate in one prov- 
ince only the fees are half, and in two 
provinces, three-quarters as much as the 
fees stated above, which cover licensing 
for all of Egypt. 


Exchange and Finance 


Supplementary Income Tax In- 
creased.—Law No. 124 issued on August 
20, 1944, established a new supplemen- 
tary tax on incomes in Egypt to be levied 
as follows: 

1. Ten percent on the total amounts 
paid in the form of income tax derived 
from personal property and on commer- 
cial and industrial profits. 
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2. Five percent on the total amounts 
paid in the form of income tax derived 
from salaries and wages. 

Taxpayers whose aggregate revenue 
does not exceed £E120 per annum are 
exempted from the payment of the ad- 
ditional tax. Likewise, exemption is af- 
forded to workmen and employees paid 
by the day whose wages do not exceed 
60 piasters daily. 

This new tax is made effective for the 
period April 1, 1944, to April 30, 1945. 


El Salvador 


Transport and Communication 


Freight and Passenger Traffic In- 
crease.—The movement of freight by rail 
in El Salvador continued to average ap- 
proximately 50 percent above normal 
during the first half of 1944, partly as a 
result of the curtailment of the truck 
traffic. Passenger traffic was the great- 
est in the history of the Republic, total- 
ing close to 70 percent more movement in 
6 months than during an entire pre-war 
year. Approximately 1,500,000 persons 
were carried compared with some 900,000 
in a normal 12-month period. 

Freight-tonnage figures show a similar 
increase. A normal year is about 350,- 
000 tons, but approximately 300,000 tons 
were moved during the first half of 1944. 


French Cameroun 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties on Wines, Export Duties 
on Specified Products Revised.—(Cor- 
rection)—In the item published under 
the above heading in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 7, 1944, the new ex- 
port duties in French Cameroun on cer- 
tain exotic woods for cabinet work and 
lumber, which were made effective on 
June 1, 1944, by an order of May 9, should 
be corrected as follows, in accordance 
with a correction published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of French Cameroun of 
July 1: 

On light wood for boxes, in logs or 
squared, the new rate should be 6 francs 
instead of 17 francs per cubic meter. On 
all sawn wood, except light wood for 
boxes, the new rate should be 11 francs 
instead of 17 francs per cubic meter. 


French North 
Africa 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Dates of 1944-45 crop in Algeria: 
Trade Regulated.—All varieties of dates 
of the 1944-45 crop in Algeria were re- 
quisitioned for the profit of the General 
Supplies of Algeria, by an order of July 
7, 1944, published in the Journal Officiel 
of Algeria on July 11. 

This order also provided for the dis- 
tribution of dates and necessary pack- 
ing, and for control of quality, transac- 
tions, prices, distribution, circulation, 
and deliveries of dates. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Wheat, Barley, Oats: Special and Sta- 
tistical Taxes Fixed on 1944 Harvest in 
Tunisia.—Special and statistical taxes 
have been established in Tunisia on soft 
and hard wheat, barley, and oats of the 
1944 harvest, delivered by producers to 
organizations keeping stocks, by a de- 
cree of July 20, 1944, published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien of July 25. 

The special taxes, in francs per 100 
kilograms delivered, are as follows: 
When the quantities reserved for stocks 
do not exceed 2,000 kilograms: soft and 
hard wheat, 10; barley and oats, 5; when 
the quantities reserved exceed 2,000 kilo- 
grams: soft and hard wheat, 30; barley 
and oats, 15. 

The statistical tax was fixed at 1.50 
francs per 100 kilograms of soft and 
hard wheat, barley, and oats delivered 
to stocking organizations. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Quota of Algerian Products Admitted 
Duty Free into. French Morocco.—The 
quota of Algerian products which may be 
imported into the French Zone of Moroc- 
co over the Algero-Moroccan border free 
of import duty and special tax has been 
fixed at a total value of 80,000,000 francs 
for the period from July 1, 1944, to June 
30, 1945, by a vizierial order of June 28, 
1944, published in the Bulletin Officiel of 
July 14. 


|The quota for the preceding year was 100,- 
000,000 francs, as announced in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 10, 1944.] 


French West 
Africa 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Tobacco Products: “Single” Consump- 
tion Taxes Increased.—The “single” con- 
sumption taxes on tobacco products 
manufactured in French West Africa, 
which had been established by order No. 
2511 F of July 17, 1942, were increased 
by order No. 1673 F of May 3, 1943, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of French 
West Africa on May 15, 1943 (just re- 
ceived). 

The increased rates are as follows, in 
francs per net kilogram (former rates in 
parentheses): Cigars, 200 (100); ciga- 
rettes, “superior”, 160 (80), other, 80 
(80); other tobacco products, 130 (65). 

“Superior” cigarettes are those the lo- 
cal wholesale sales price of which ex- 
ceeds 175 francs per kilogram. 

|The establishment of these taxes was an- 


nounced in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
September 30, 1944] 


Rubber Service Established—A Rub- 
ber Service was established in French 
West Africa, under the Direction Gen- 
eral of Economic Services, effective from 
October 1, 1943, by order No. 3352 S. E. 
of September 18, published in the Journal 
Officiel of French West Africa of Octo- 
ber 9, 1943 (just received). 

This service replaced the Office for 
Distribution and Conditioning of Afri- 
can Rubber, which had been created by 
order No. 798 S. E. of February 22, 1943. 
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The new service was authorized to 
make a survey of rubber sources, to con- 
trol the successive operations from pro- 
duction to exportation, to assure the 
conditioning and improvement of the 
qualities of native rubber, to propose 
measures for developing production, and 
to give technical instruction to collectors 
of native rubber in Africa. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Native Rubber: Regulation of Collec- 
tion, Packing, and Sale Revised in French 
West Africa and French Togoland.—Reg- 
ulation of the collection, preparation, 
packing, transactions, circulation, and 
exportation of native rubber in French 
West Africa and French Togoland was 
revised by order No. 3353 S. E. of Sep- 
tember 18, 1943, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of French West Africa of 
October 2, 1943 (just received). 


Gold Coast 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Additions Announced to Schedule of 
Duty Exemptions.—The Gold Coast cus- 
toms tariff was amended by an order in 
council dated March 13, 1944, which ex- 
empted the following items from cus-, 
toms duties: Bicycles and tricycles; can- 
dles, including night lights and tapers; 
and cordage and twine. 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


Annual Report of the Reserve Bank.— 
The Reserve Bank of India for the ac- 











Watch Your Packing 


Agents for shipping lines in 
South Africa report that imported 
goods are arriving from the United 
States in a damaged condition 
owing to inadequate packing. 

Glass tumblers and other glass- 
ware in thin cardboard cartons, 
without any strapping, or without 
the ends securely sealed, and with 
no packing between the side of the 
carton and the goods, have arrived 
with flaps open and the contents 
scattered in the hold of the vessels. 

Coils of insulating wire, packed 
in thin cartons, without strapping 
or ends sealed, or in cartons too 
large for the contents, also were 
found lying in the ship’s hold in 
some instances. 

Goods of various kinds packed 
in flimsy cartons, without strap- 
ping, with brittle wooden battens 
at top and bottom; rolls of piece 
goods bound only in cloth—these 
and other evidences of unsuitable 
preparation for shipment may 
cause a reaction against foreign 
goods, say observers on the spot. 

Watch your packing! 
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Compensation for Australian Agents of U. S. Small-Tool 
Makers: Important New Arrangement Is Effected 


The following statement was issued October 3 by Leo T. Crowley, Foreign 
Economic Administrator, at a meeting of manufacturers of small tools held 
at the New York Offfice of the Foreign Economic Administration, No. 61 
Broadway, New York City. Mr. Mason Manghum, Trade Relations Adviser 
of the Foreign Economic Administration, presided at the meeting. 

In line with its declared policy of protecting American trade channels, 
within the limitations imposed by exigencies of the war, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration has worked out a plan under which agents in Australia 
representing American manufacturers of small tools will receive compensa- 
tion from the Australian Government, to make up for the commissions they 
would normally have received in handling commercial shipments of small 
tools, but which were not paid on Lend-Lease shipments of small tools. The 
compensation which will be paid relates to all lend-lease shipments of small 
tools sent to Australia by the United States since passage of the Lend-Lease 
Act on March 11, 1941. 

The agreement has been reached with the fullest possible cooperation of 
the Australian Government, and with the good offices of the Department of 
State and the Chief of the Foreign Economic Administration Mission in 
Australia, Mr. Walter Robertson. The Association of U. S. A. Manufac- 
turers’ Representatives in Australia, of which nearly all agents of American 
—— of small tools are members, has announced its acceptance of 
the plan. 

The plan provides for payment of full percentage of commissions on the 
amounts established as normal pre-Lend-Lease annual shipments, with fur- 
ther provisions made for smaller commissions on shipments over and above 
the amounts so established. A somewhat similar arrangement has been made 
for payment of compensation to Australian agents of American machine- 
tool manufacturers, and has been accepted by substantially all of the agents 
involved. The formula in the case of machine tools calls for compensation 
on a sliding scale of percentages. The Australian agents of American manu- 
facturers of typewriters and locomotive beds will also be compensated in the 
Same manner under agreements which are under negotiation at the present 
time and nearing completion. 

Details of the plans are being furnished to those members of the trade 
interested in this problem and may be had by applying to the Trade Rela- 
tions Staff, Foreign Economic Administration, 515 22d Street, NW., Wash- 
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counting year ended June 30, 1944, made 
a net profit of 102,650,000 rupees ($30,- 
900,000), as compared with a net profit 
of 76,981,000 rupees in the preceding 
year, according to the annual report, to 
the shareholders by the central board of 
directors. Dividends to the shareholders 
amounted to 2,000,000 rupees, leaving 
100,650,000 rupees to be turned over to 
the Central Government. 

The total notes issued rose from 7,461,- 
600,000 rupees to 9,434,000,000 rupees 
during the year. Notes in circulation in- 
creased by 1,988,900,000 rupees as com- 
pared with an increase of 2,852,500,000 
rupees during the preceding accounting 
year. 

Gold and bullion backing remained 
unchanged at 444 100,00 rupees, con- 
verted at the statutory rate of valuation 
of 21 rupees, 3 annas, 10 pies per tola 
(1 tola=three-eighths of an ounce). 
The market price at the end of June 
1944 was 76 rupees, 12 annas per tola. 
There was an almost steady increase of 
2,605,400,000 rupees in holdings of ster- 
ling securities as a result of Allied war 
expenditures in India. This made a total 
of 8,283,300,000 rupees held in sterling 
securities. The proportion of gold and 
sterling to total notes issued was 92.51 
percent, as compared with 82.05 percent 
on June 30, 1943. Rupee securities held 
in the Issue Department declined from 
1,184,100,000 rupees to 578,400,000 rupees 
during the year. 


The total balance sheet of the Banking 
Department of the Reserve Bank rose 
from 991,100,000 rupees on June 30, 1943, 
to 2,016,900,000 rupees a year later, as a 
result of a considerable increase in bal- 
ances held abroad and in deposits re- 
ceived from the _ scheduled banks. 
Deposits of the Central Government in- 
creased nearly eightfold—from 84,200,- 
000 rupees to 652,500,000 rupees. De- 
posits of banks with the Reserve Bank 
were maintained at a higher level than 
during the preceding year; they stood at 
943,500,000 rupees on June 30, 1944, com- 
pared with 582,400,000 rupees a year 
earlier. Balances held abroad increased 
from 758,800,000 rupees to 1,737,400,000 
rupees. There were also increases in 
bills purchased and discounted, invest- 
ments, and other assets. 

Bank Statistics—During the year 
ended June 30, 1944, the number of 
scheduled banks increased from 64 to 76, 
and 7 applications for inclusion in the 
schedule were under consideration at the 
end of the accounting year. Thirteen 
new banks were added to the list, and 1 
was dropped. There was also an increase 
in the number of offices (including head 
offices, branches, and pay offices) of the 
scheduled banks, which rose from 1,607 
to 2,141. Of this increase of 534 offices, 
155 were added through the inclusion of 
the 13 new banks. 

The following table shows the position 
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of the scheduled banks as of June 25, 
1943, and June 20, 1944: 


{In thousands of rupees] 





June 25, | June 30 

Item 1943 194 
Demand liabilities in India 4, 179, 939 | 5, 651, 188 
Time liabilities in India 1, 312, 339 | 1,823, 182 
Cash on hand in India ep 177, 279 307, 347 
Balances with Reserve Bank 547, 176 959, 812 
Advances in India : 1,413,017 | 2, 114, 737 
Bills discounted In India ae 46, 470 85, 309 





At the end of December 1943 there 
were 530 nonscheduled banking com- 
panies registered and working in British 
India and submitting returns under the 
Indian Companies Act. This compared 
with 534 a year earlier. Their total de- 
mand and time liabilities amounted to 
347,900,000 rupees at the end of 1943 as 
compared with 246,400,000 rupees at the 
end of 1942. 

Only seven banks, including one pro- 
vincial cooperative bank, approached the 
Reserve Bank for accommodation during 
the accounting year, the total amount 
advanced to them being 37,915,000 
rupees. 

Government Borrowing.—A total of 
2,828,000,000 rupees (approximately 
$850,000,000) was raised from all new 
government issues as well as from sales 
of loans on tap during the accounting 
year under review. This was by far the 
best return that has been made since the 
war began and is no doubt the result of 
intensified efforts on the part of the gov- 
ernment to offer loans which will appeal 
to every type of investor. 

New loans floated throughout the year 
include the following: A new and more 
attractive 12-year national Saving Cer- 
tificate, which replaced the Post Office 
10-year Defense Savings Certificates; 
rupee counterparts of 3% percent un- 
dated paper for acquiring undated ster- 
ling stocks; a 3-percent 1966-68 Funding 
Loan for 250,000,000 rupees, to which 
was later added a special issue of 500,- 
000,000 rupees; a 3-percent Victory 
Loan; a special issue of 500,000,000 
rupees of the existing 234 percent 1948~ 
52 loan; and a 5-year interest-free Prize 
Bond issue for small investors. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 
20 and December 11, 1943, and February 
19, April 11, and May 6, 1944 for previous 
announcements. 

During the year the provinces of Bom- 
bay, Madras, Punjab, and the Central 
Provinces floated loans aggregating 177,- 
500,000 rupees for advance payment of 
debts owed the Central Government in 
1950. (A third such list was opened in 
August 1944 by the above provinces to- 
gether with Sind and the United Pro- 
vinces for the payment of 112,560,000 
rupees.) 

The final repatriation of India’s ster- 
ling indebtedness was accomplished dur- 
ing the year with the redemption of the 
three railway debenture stocks out- 
standing (the East India Railway, the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and 
the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway). The amount paid was £8,- 
900,000. Stray parcels of both dated 
and undated Government of India ster- 
ling stocks were also bought and canceled 
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as were also railway debentures. The 
total sterling liabilities redeemed during 
the accounting year is given as £10,- 
600,000. 

The government purchase of the Mad- 
ras and Southern Mahratta Railway and 
the South Indian Railway, at a cost of 
approximately £6,350,000, occurred dur- 
ing the year. (It was later announced 
by the Railway Board that negotiations 
for the acquisition of the Bengal and 
Nagpur Railway had reached a definite 
stage, which, when accomplished, would 
bring all the major railways in India un- 
der Government management. This 
was announced in the ForEIGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of September 16, 1944.) 

The rupee debt of the Government of 
India on May 31, 1944, totaled 13,283,- 
614,000 rupees (just over $4,000,000,000) , 
of which 13,280,247,000 rupees was in- 
terest bearing. Estimating India’s pop- 
ulation at 400,000,000, the per capita 
rupee debt is $10. 

There was a definitely upward trend 
in the prices of government securities 
during the year. They closed on June 
30, 1944, at a market price of 99 rupees 
and 3 annas, compared with 94 rupees 
and 8 annas a year earlier. For the 11 
months ended May 1944, the Economic 
Adviser’s index number of government 
securities (1927-28=100) averaged 117.6, 
compared 116.0 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of the preceding year. 


Martinique 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fresh Fish: Temporarily Admitted 
Duty Free-—The import duty on fresh 
fish of all kinds imported into Marti- 
nique from any source has been tempo- 
rarily suspended, effective June 8, 1944, 
according to order No. 1287, published 
in the JOURNAL OFFICIEL DE LA MartTI- 
NIQUE, August 17, 1944. This action, ac- 
cording to the order, was taken in ac- 
cordance with the war powers of the 
Governor to reduce or suspend import 
duties on certain products when their 
cost to the consumer is causing an in- 
crease in the cost of living. 

|Heretofore imports of fresh fish were 


duty-free in Martinique only when origi- 
nating in French fisheries. | 


Mexico 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Eggs and Egg Yolks Granted Duty- 
Free Entry Until December 31.—Fresh, 
frozen, and preserved and powdered 
eggs, and preserved and denatured egg 
yolks have been granted duty-free entry 
into Mexico until December 31, 1944, un- 
der provisions of an Executive decree of 
September 14, published and effective 
September 15, 1944. 

These products were formerly dutiable, 
in pesos per gross kilogram, unless oth- 
erwise stated, as follows: Fresh eggs, 
0.40; frozen eggs, 0.50; preserved and 
powdered eggs, 1 per legal kilogram; egg 
yolks, denatured with at least 2 percent 
creosote, 0.25; preserved egg yolks, 1 per 
legal kilogram. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Construction—The Mexican 
Government spent the sum of 145,124,000 
pesos on highways during the fiscal pe- 
riod September 1, 1943, to August 31, 
1944, according to statistics prepared by 
the Mexican Ministry of Communica- 
tions and Public Works. Of this total, 
88,970,000 pesos were spent for new con- 
struction, 15,400,000 pesos for conserva- 
tion, and 40,754,000 pesos on the pro- 
gram of construction in cooperation with 
the States. Important work was done on 
the Mexican section of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Highway and on other important 
trunk routes. 

Principal highways under accelerated 
construction are: Guadalajara-Nogales; 
Mexico-Suchiate, Mexico-Ciudad Jua- 
rez; Saltillo-Piedras Negras; Durango- 
Mazatlan; Yahualica-Tepatitlan; Patz- 
cuaro-Tacambaro; Jiquilpan-Colima; 
Tampico-Valles; Tijuana-La Paz; Ux- 
mal-Bolonchenticul; Valladolid-Puerto 
Juarez; Sonoita-Punta Penasco; Mexico- 
Tuzpan; Pachuca-Huejutla; Acapulco- 
Zihuatanejo; Mexico-Nautla; Caiba- 
Huimanguillo; Villahermosa-Teapa; Te- 
pachula-Puerto Madero; Escarcega- 
Chetumal; and Oaxaca-Puerto Angel. 

Railway Construction and Other Pub- 
lic Works.—The sum of 20,795,664.17 
pesos (not including central offices ex- 
penses) were spent on new railroad con- 
struction in Mexico during the fiscal pe- 
riod, September 1, 1943, to. August 31, 
1944, as follows: the Southeastern Lines, 
16,660,439.83 pesos; Sonora-Baja Cali- 
fornia, 2,913,911.19 pesos; and the Chi- 
huahua-Pacifico Line, 1,221,313.15 pesos. 

Receipts obtained from the tfanspor- 
tation of passengers, freight, and by 
other means in the Allende-Mezcalapa 
section of the Southeastern Railroad, at 
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present under development, reached 
235,257.59 pesos during this same period. 

Work on the hydrographical system of 
the Valley of Mexico, protective works 
on national and international rivers, 
construction of various public buildings 
and airports in the Republic, as well as 
the construction of the new Tequixquiac 
Tunnel, which will protect the capital 
from floods, required a total investment 
of 20,488,386.03 pesos. On the construc- 
tion of the tunne! alone, 12,500,000 pesos 
were spent up to the close of August 
1944; the total estimate for the project 
is 36,000,000 pesos. 


Nyasaland 


Economic Conditions 


Approximately £130,000 of the total 
surplus of the Native Tobacco Board 
of Nyasaland will be used for financ- 
ing agricultural development projects 
(especially soil conservation) and for 
social and economic development in the 
Protectorate, according to an official an- 
nouncement of the Governor. Proposals 
for the disposal of these surpluses as 
formulated by the Native Tobacco Board 
have already received the approval of 
the British Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 

The sum of £210,000 will be placed in 
reserve against the possibility of poor 
tobacco crop years, and the £130,000 
grant from the Tobacco Board, together 
with the current balances of the Native 
Authorities Central Fund and the Native 
Welfare Fund, together totaling £11,000, 
will be amalgamated.into a Native De- 
velopment and Welfare Fund. 

Grants from the fund will be made by 
the Governor in Council who will have 
the advice for this purpose of a Central 
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Native Development Committee. In ad- 
dition, the Governor will be authorized 
to make grants on his own authority to 
native treasuries within certain author- 
ized limits. 

The new Committee will consist of the 
Chief Secretary as chairman, the Direc- 
tors of Medical Services, Agriculture, and 
Education, and an unofficial member of 
the Legislative Council, according to 
present plans. 


DOMESTIC TRADE 


General business conditions in the 
Protectorate were reported as reflecting 
normal seasonal activity during June. 
Stocks for bazar trade appeared ade- 
quate, but native spending capacity was 
affected by the short tobacco crop in the 
Northern Province. 

Small supplies of miscellaneous mer- 
chandise for Europeans were coming for- 
ward and turn-overs were steady. 


AGRICULTURE 


The 1943-44 tobacco season was not as 
successful as that of the preceding sea- 
son, the total quantity of 13,000,000 
pounds being 2,500,000 pounds less than 
the amount sold at auction during 1942- 
43. The past season did not fulfill earlier 
expectations either in quantity or quality. 

Average prices for all types except flue- 
cured sold for domestic use were above 
those for the preceding season; flue- 
cured for export sold at 12.25d. per pound, 
compared with 10.51d. in 1942-43. 

Oil production from the tung-nut crop 
in 1943 amounted to 51,743 pounds 
Montana type and 7,796 pounds Fordii 
type, against 26,000 and 8,000 pounds, 
respectively, in 1942, according to an 
announcement of the Tung Growers’ 
Association. Acreage for the current 
season is 3,646 and the estimated yield 
for the crop now being harvested is 112,- 
000 pounds of oil. The entire yield has 
been sold in South Africa for use in the 
paint industry. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


New Schedule of Valuations on Com- 
modities for Export—On June 1, 1944, 
a new schedule of valuations on com- 
modities for export from Nyasaland was 
placed in effect by order of the Nyasaland 
Comptroller of Customs, according to a 
recent Government Gazette. Sched- 
uled products with prescribed values in- 
clude coffee, 6d. per pound; cottonseed, 
£2 14s. per ton; peanuts, £25 per ton; 
grade-1 sisal, £26 per ton; cultivated rub- 
ber, ls. Jed. per pound; uncultivated rub- 
ber, ls. 84ed. per pound; and tung oil, 
£290 per ton. 


Panama 


Transport and Communications 


Highway Improvements.—Eight pro- 
vincial communicating roads are being 
conditioned in Panama, in the Provinces 
of Chiriqui, Veraguas, Cocle, Los Santos, 
and Panama. Of these, the road from 
Boquete to David, and that from Las 
Tablas to Pedasi are being built for two- 
way traffic, states the Panamanian press. 
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Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pharmaceutical Specialties: Stricter 
Controls Established on Advertising.— 
The control over advertising of phar- 
maceutical specialties in Paraguay has 
been considerably tightened by resolu- 
tion No. 326 of August 14, 1944, of the 
Ministry of Public Health. The resolu- 
tion prohibits absolutely all kinds of pub- 
lished advertising of pharmaceutical spe- 
cialties authorized for sale only under 
the prescription of a physician. These 
products may be advertised only in a 
private way to the medical and related 
professions. 

Published and other forms of adver- 
tising of pharmaceutical specialties au- 
thorized’ unrestricted sale to the public 
must be limited to an explanation of the 











Figures on U. S. Financial 
Aid to Foreign War Vic- 
tims 


Inasmuch as charitable contri- 
butions passing from one country 
to another are recognized as con- 
stituting a significant factor in in- 
ternational balances of payments, 
it seems worth while to take note 
here of certain statistics in this 
field that have just been made 
public. Residents of the United 
States have given more than $175,- 
000,000 to aid war victims in more 
than 20 countries since Poland was 
invaded in 1939, Joseph E. Davies, 
chairman of the President’s War 
Relief Control Board, said several 
days ago. 

Head of the body established in 
1942 to regulate and license for- 
eign and domestic war charities, 
Mr. Davies made public for the first 
time cumulative totals on the 
amount of war relief given by citi- 
zens of the United States for aid 
to citizens of various foreign coun- 
tries. 

Cumulative totals on war relief 
indicated that the major voluntary 
gifts from Americans, exclusive of 
Red Cross donations, had been dis- 
tributed approximately as follows: 


a ar celine penabellies $20, 000, 000 
Russia... __- ipebee . 30,000, 000 
I il linia 5 Lee eine larianc as 4, 500, 000 
I ia iol enn 9, 000, 000 
A a 40, 000, 000 
. ee 
atest tes eapsincar 2, 000, 000 
ES a 12, 000, 000 


American war-relief contribu- 
tions have also aided refugees, 
prisoners of war, and members of 
the fighting forces of Norway, the 
Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Denmark, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Luxembourg, the Philip- 
pines, Albania, and Estonia, Mr. 
Davies reported. 
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composition, the therapeutic use, the 
form and method of administration, and 
antidote instructions. 

The resolution reiterates former legis- 
lation to the effect that no commercial 
or industrial entities or publicity media 
may advertise any pharmaceutical spe- 
cialty without the previous approval of 
the Department of Hygiene, and makes 
officials of that Department fully respon- 
sible should they authorize publications 
regarding pharmaceutical specialties not 
within the limitations of this resolution, 

{Holders of the mimeographed circular 
“Regulations Governing the Importation and 
Sale of Prepared Medicines and Pharmaceu- 
tical Specialties in Paraguay” should add the 
above at the end of the section “Advertising” 
on page 3.] 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Consular Invoice Re- 
quired —Effective immediately, five 
copies of the consular invoice (and six 
copies for drugs, pharmaceuticals, food- 
stuffs and medicinal preparations) are 
now required on shipments to Peru, ac- 
cording to an announcement of the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New 
York, Inc., dated September 22, 1944. 

{Holders of the circular “Preparing Ship- 
ments to Peru’ should enter this change on 
pages 1, 3, and 4.] 


Southern 


Rhodesia 


Economix Conditions 


TRADE AND COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 
ESTABLISHED 


A Department of Trade and Commerce 
has been set up by the Government of 
Southern Rhodesia to foster the develop- 
ment of trade and commerce in the Col- 
ony. The new Ministry will be headed 
by the present Minister of Mines, who is 
also Minister of Supply. He will be as- 
sisted by the Assistant Commissioner of 
Taxes in the Income Tax Department. 

The new Department will maintain 
close ties with the Department of Sup- 
ply, and it is expected that after the war 
the surviving functions of the latter will 
be taken over by the Department of 
Trade and Commerce. 


CENSUS OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The growing importance of secondary 
industry in the economy of Southern 
Rhodesia was revealed by the recent 
publication of the census of industrial 
production for the years 1938 to 1942. 

The aggregate net output of all sec- 
ondary industry in 1942 was valued at 
£5,988,000, which was nearly two-thirds 
of the gross value of mineral production 
of £9,377,000 and only a little less than 
the estimated gross value of agricultu- 
ral output (from farms owned by the 
white population) of £6,400,000. 

The total net output of the factory and 
workshop trades was valued at £3,518,000 
while that of building construction, pub- 
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lic utilities, and similar industries 
amounted to £2,470,000. 

The total number of employees in the 
factory and workshop trades rose from 
14,794 in 1938 to 21,523 in 1942. Includ- 
ing building construction, publc utilities, 
and similar industries the total number 
employed in secondary industry was 44,- 
777. 

The industrial groups showing the 
most rapid development since 1938 as 
reflected by net output and number of 
employees are those related to the oils, 
seed-crushing, soap, perfumes, candles, 
polishes, and allied trades and to hides 
and skins, boots and shoes, and leather 
goods generally. 

The only group of industries showing 
a decrease is that including the chemi- 
cals, fertilizers, paints, and explosives 
trades. 


Spain 


Economic Conditions 
GENERAL SUMMARY 


Political and military developments in 
Europe during the second quarter of 
1944 were a dominating influence on a 
large sector of Spain’s economy. The 
disruption of transportation facilities 
between Spain and Germany was one of 
the factors bringing about a realization 
of the increasing Spanish dependence 
upon sources of supply accessible only 
with the consent of the Allies. As a di- 
rect result of the changing wartime con- 
ditions, production activities declined 
and foreign trade was curtailed. 

With the movement of goods to north- 
ern Europe severely restricted by mili- 
tary operations, there occurred a rapid 
decline in orders placed by Germany, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. The embargo 
on shipments of wolfram to the Axis, in 
continuous effect from the beginning of 
February with the exception of ship- 
ment of the official quota of 20 tons in 
May, caused the Germans drastically to 
reduce purchases of this commodity, and 
permitted the Allies to cease purchasing, 
with a resulting fall in production. 

As a consequence of the suspension of 
shipments of petroleum products from 
sources under Allied control from Feb- 
ruary until June, certain Spanish indus- 
tries were compelled to reduce output, 
and, more important, the transportation 
of foodstuffs and other commodities was 
seriously curtailed. Shortages of fer- 
tilizers, rubber, cereals, heavy machinery, 
cotton, wool, leather, paper pulp, coal, 
certain drugs, tin, manganese, and va- 
rious other products continued. 

The poor agricultural yields during 
1943 were reflected in higher food prices 
during the first half of 1944. The ap- 
pearance of major food crops during 
this season, which began to be harvested 
in June, gave little expectation for an 
improvement in conditions. Shortages 
of raw materials caused a number of 
textile plants to close down. A segment 
of the mining industry began to cut 
down production. The fishing industry 
reduced operations during the second 
quarter as a result of shortages of petro- 
leum supplies and of tin plate for pack- 
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Fantastic “Stamp Boom”: Example of Illogical “Business” 
. in Nazi Europe 























In their desperate efforts to hold on to something of a lasting value, the 
people of Holland—who have seen their money deprived of its one-time 
international value by the German invaders—were trying (before the access 
of hope occasioned by the great Allied advance) to acquire collections of 
Dutch and foreign stamps at any price. And thus’an auction sale at The 
Hague for the benefit of the Red Cross turned into a mad competition among 
bidders. Even new issues were in feverish demand. 

According to a German-language newspaper, the Netherlands postal 
authorities. had placed at the disposal of the auction organizers a number 
of current 2¢ stamps with a perforation in cross form, and on the back of the 
stamp the following words: “Price 15¢; surtax in favor of the Netherlands 
Red Cross.” The stamps were numbered consecutively. 

The demand was so enormous that from the beginning the sales were 
restricted to a maximum of 10 copies for any one buyer. On the last day of 
the sale this maximum was reduced to 5 copies per buyer, although the total 
number of stamps available had meantime been increased from 150,000 to 
200,000 copies. 

For hours people stood in line; as early as 4 o’clock in the morning—that is, 
as soon as the Nazi curfew allowed the people to come into the streets—a 
long queue began to form. In the course of the next few hours “good places” 
in the waiting line were sold for as much as 25 guilders apiece (approxi- 
mately $13.50. The crush was so terriffic that several windows of the 
building in which the auction was held were smashed, and finally a strong 
police detachment was called out to restore order in and outside the auction 
place. 

All this occurred despite the fact that the official Netherlands League of 
Philatelic Societies had, some time previous to the sale, drawn attention to the 
fact that the perforated 2¢ stamps would not be incorporated in the official 
catalogue, as the issue was a purely private affair. In other words, the new 
stamps would possess no particular philatelic value. But the public evidently 


thought otherwise. 




















ing, in addition to marketing difficulties. 
Unemployment reportedly increased 
during the second quarter of the year, 
while living costs rose. . 


AGRICULTURE 


Although accurate estimates of the 
1944 agricultural yield were not avail- 
able during the second quarter, little 
general improvement may be expected 
this year, in comparison with 1943, as a 
result of the unusually dry winter and 
early spring and the continued shortage 
of fertilizers. 

Bean and garbanzo crops in most sec- 
tions of the country failed because of the 
unfavorable spring weather. However, 
this has been offset to some extent by 
en excellent harvest of early potatoes. 
The wheat harvest, although adversely 
affected by the prolonged drought, was 
largely saved in many parts of the coun- 
try by late rains. Corn was likewise se- 
verely affected by dry weather in some 
regions. However, late rains may bring 
the harvest up to that of last year. 
Early trade predictions indicate that a 
fair crop of olives may be expected. 

Beet and sugarcane plantings have 
been progressively smaller in recent 
years because of Government regula- 
tions on prices and distribution, and a 
small harvest of both crops is expected 
this year. Production of oranges and 
lemons is expected to be about equal to 
that of last year. 


FISHING 


Operations of the Spanish fishing fleet 
were largely restricted to a zone approxi- 
mately 20 miles wide around the Canta- 


brian and Galician coasts, the waters 
around the Canary Islands and off the 
northwest coast of Africa. For this rea- 
son, together with the shortage of pe- 
troleum products, the catch was rela- 
tively small. Price regulations favoring 
fresh-fish distributors, shortages of tin 
plate and olive oil, and wartime inter- 
ruptions in exports, all contributed to a 
decline in the amounts of fish processed 
by the packing industry. 


MANUFACTURING 


Manufacturing was. generally re- 
stricted because of the shortage of power 
resulting from the lack of rainfull and 
the continued suspension of imports of 
high-grade coal. Almost all of the in- 
dustries experienced difficulties at one 
point or another in the various stages of 
production because of inadequate sup- 
plies of raw materials. 

Paper production was reduced because 
of curtailed pulp shipments from north- 
ern Europe. The leather industry was 
handicapped by shortages of hides and 
tanning materials. 

The cotton-textile industry continued 
to operate at a low level throughout the 
second quarter because of the shortage 
of raw cotton and the uncertainty of fu- 
ture supplies. Shortages of cotton tex- 
tiles were apparent in all parts of the 
country, with the result that there ex- 
isted a flourishing black market, despite 
all repressive measures taken by the 
Government. 

The woolen-textile industry reduced 
output as a result of the suspension of 
shipments to Germany. The rayon in- 
dustry, largely dependent on foreign 
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sources of supply for rayon and cellulose, 
experienced serious difficulties during the 
second quarter as supplies of cellulose 
from northern Europe declined. 

The majority of the glass-producing 
factories closed down, ostensibly because 
of the shortage of petroleum. The clos- 
ing down of the bottle factories occurred 
at the peak of the demand for bottles 
for the Spanish brandy and sherry ex- 
port market and at the time when there 
was an unusual demand for empty bot- 
tles for the Portuguese market. 


MINING 


The high level of operations reached 
by the mining industry during 1943, un- 
der the stimulus of wartime demand and 
high prices, continued during the first 
quarter of 1944. However, as the fields 
of military operations shifted to areas 
nearer Spain during the second quarter, 
the German demand and the competi- 
tive Allied demand for various minerals 
declined, causing production to fall. 

Coal production, which rose to 10,693,- 
000 tons in 1943, increased by about 5 
percent in the first quarter of 1944, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1943. There was no indication of any 
decline during the second quarter. 

During ‘the first quarter of 1944, Span- 
ish iron-ore production totaled 412,000 
tons compared with 387,000 tons during 
the corresponding quarter of 1943. Dur- 
ing the second quarter, however, pro- 
duction declined as a result of increas- 
ingly difficult transportation conditions 
affecting shipments to Germany. 

During the first 4 months of 1944, the 
average monthly production of iron 
amounted to 49,000 tons as compared 
with about 43,500 tons during the corre- 
sponding period of 1943. Steel produc- 
tion averaged 56,000 tons monthly com- 
pared with 53,000 tons monthly during 
the first 4 months of 1943. 

Zinc-metal production averaged 1,413 
tons monthly in 1943, and rose to almost 
1,500 tons monthly during the first quar- 
ter of 1944. 

The production of tungsten (wolfram) 
which was unofficially estimated to have 
reached 500 tons per month during the 
first quarter of this year, declined sharplv 
in the second quarter, as a consequence 
of the restrictions on exports to Ger- 
many. Total production during that pe- 
riod probably did not exceed 700 tons. 
Approximately 2,500 tons of manganese 
were produced monthly during the early 
months of 1944, compared with the 1943 
monthly average of about 2,000 tons. 

The production of tin ore is reported 
to have increased from an average of 
115 tons per quarter during 1943 to al- 
most 200 tons during the first quarter 
of 1944. Approximately 51,000 tons of 
lead ore and 41,000 tons of lead metal 
were produced during 1943; however, a 
slight decline was reported during the 
early months of 1944. 


TRANSPORTATION CURTAILED 


The cessation of petroleum imports 
caused the Government to reduce ra- 
tions for all purposes, and from February 
until June highway transportation for 
passengers and merchandise was greatly 
curtailed. As a consequence, shortages 
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of some commodities normally moved by 
highway occurred in cities distant from 
supply centers. 

The gradual increase in railway traffic 
which occurred in 1943 continued during 
the first 2 months of 1944. 

Spanish shipping continued to be 
strongly affected by wartime conditions. 
The suspension of petroleum shipments 
caused the tanker fleet to be tied up dur- 
ing most of the second quarter, while a 
number of cargo vessels were out of op- 
eration because of the lack of fuel. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Revised Mining Law Effective—A re- 
vised mining law for the regulation and 
control of foreign and domestically 
owned mining properties in Spain, dated 
July 19, was published in the Boletin Ofi- 
cial of July 22, 1944, and made effective 
from the day following publication. The 
new law has as a declared purpose the 
intention of making it possible to regu- 
late the development of subsoil resources 
in accordance with the nation’s best in- 
terests. 

The first of the seven sections of the 
new law classifies the various types of 
minerals, gases, liquids, earths and other 
Subsurface deposits; it states that all 
such resources belong to the nation, and 
provides that the state may exploit these 
properties directly or may authorize ex- 
ploitation by Spanish nationals or com- 
panies. 

Sections two and three specify the pro- 
cedure and conditions under which 
investigations may be made and conces- 
sions granted. These sections also pro- 
vide for the cancelation of concessions, 
the regulation of mineral imports and 
exports, and government operation of 
mines when the interests of the nation 
do not coincide with the operations of 
the mining companies. 

Section four concerns the filing of 
claims, the mines and zones reserved for 
state operation, and private operations 
within state reservations. The fifth sec- 
tion is concerned with the control of 
companies which perform primary oper- 
ations in treating and refining minerals. 
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The other two sections provide for va- 
rious circumstances under which author- 
ity for investigation or exploitation may 
be canceled and for general administra- 
tive and temporary measures. 

Special regulations for the application 
of this law are to be issued by the Min- 
istry of Commerce and Industry. 


Transport and Communication 


Street Railway Traffic, Madrid.—Traf- 
fic is increasing over the Madrid metro- 
politan railway in Spain, states the Eu- 
ropean press. In 1943 the number of 
passengers carried totaled 281,000,000 
against 258,000,000 in 1942. Average 
daily receipts amounted to 138,176 pe- 
setas compared with 126,300 pesetas in 
1942; average number of passengers per 
kilometer was 12,400,000 (11,400,000). 
Working expenditures increased to 34,- 
150,000 pesetas compared with 29,100,- 
000 pesetas in 1942. Receipts during the 
first quarter of the current year rose to 
13,700,000 against 12,600,000 for the cor- 
responding period of 1942. 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Railway-Construction Program.—The 
1944 railway-construction program pre- 
sented by the Switzerland Government 
includes the doubling of a 21-mile sec- 
tion of the main railway route between 
Olten and Solothurn, and the laying of 
a second track from Olten to Oensingen, 
a distance of 11 miles, reports the for- 
eign press. 


Syriaand Lebanon 


Transport and Communication 


New Postal Rates Issued.—New postal 
rates were issued in Syria and the Leba- 
non as of July 1944 inasmuch as the tele- 
graph and postal services of these two 
countries are no longer supervised by 
the French Inspection Générale des 
Postes et Telegraphes. Although Syria 
and the Lebanon have separate sets of 
rates now, the general increase in both 
countries amounts to about 25 percent 
above the previous rates. 


Waste Product 
Makes Good 
In Sweden 


(Continued from p. 13) 





relatively high output of alcohol, but 
the pulp was rendered practically unfit 
for ordinary purposes. It was believed, 
however, that in the form of cellulose 
fodder it could serve as a substitute for 
some types of cattle feed, a commodity 
urgently needed at that time because of 
the drastic shortage of feedstuffs. 

The outcome of the experiments at 
Nyhamn resulted in the taking of steps 
by the Government for the production of 
this fodder. Requirements were esti- 
mated at 50,000 tons. Agreements were 
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concluded with sulfite mills for a total 
production of 55,000 tons of cellulose fod- 
der. It was expected that more than 
20,000,000 liters of alcohol would be ob- 
tained also. Output of this fodder in- 
creased from about 60,000 tons in 1940 
to 300,000 tons in 1941, enabling thou- 
sands of Swedish cattle to be saved dur- 
ing that period of poor harvests. Con- 
siderable improvement has occurred in 
the quality of the fodder. A product has 
now been developed which can also be 
used for paper pulp, so that unused 
stocks can be employed in cellulose pro- 
duction if necessary. Fodder cellulose 
from wood pulp is, however, still con- 
sidered only a wartime substitute for 
natural fodder. 


Capacity of Mills Increased 


Capacity of the sulfite mills has been 
increased by the erection of new plants 
and by extensions to existing factories. 
In the period October 1941 to September 
1942, 28 plants were in operation. Swe- 
den today has 33 plants producing al- 
cohol from wood pulp, and the industry’s 
total present production is estimated at 
115,000,000 liters annually (50 percent 
by volume). 

The shortage of gasoline has made it 
necessary to reserve sulfite motor alcohol 
for special purposes, particularly for 
airplanes and tanks, which utilize a mix- 
ture of sulfite alcohol and gasoline. Fuel 
for other motive power has had to be 
supplied largely by the use of producer 
gas. Increases in the output of sulfite 
alcohol have been relatively small com- 
pared with the quantities necessary to 
replace imported gasoline, especially in 
view of the fact that only approximately 
60 percent of the production can be used 
for fuel purposes. 

An increase in the number of factories 
and the use of more efficient methods of 
wood hydrolysis have made it possible to 
continue sulfite-alcohol production at a 
fairly satisfactory level, despite a sharp 
drop in the output of cellulose. Most of 
the mills with which agreements were 
concluded for the production of fodder 
had been making chiefly strong pulp, 
the product more severely affected by 
the cut in exports. The mills producing 
bleached pulp were in a better position 
to maintain their sales without special 
assistance and have become important 
producers of alcohol; they also have 
made agreements for the extension of 
their plants. Up to July 1941, the sum 
of 13,000,000 crowns had been granted 
for the erection or extension of sulfite- 
alcohol factories under government loans 
secured by mortgages on the plants. 


Sulfite Alcohol—Base Product 


In 1941 few products were being man- 
ufactured from sulfite alcohol, but since 
that time “something has been added” 
to Sweden’s chemical industry—an alco- 
hol-derived branch. A number of new 
products based on sulfite alcohol have 
been developed. One of the most im- 
portant of these materials is ethylene 
glycol, without which Sweden would have 
been in a difficult position in regard to 
explosives, since domestic production of 
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glycerin is small compared with require- 
ments. Several products have been 
evolved from combinations of nitroglycol 
and nitroglycerin which are said to be 
fully satisfactory. 

Ethylene glycol has been employed by 
the paint and varnish industry as a sol- 
vent for lacquers, and has also found 
extensive use as an antifreeze. An aux- 
iliary factory is being established at the 
Domsjo plant for the production of an 
antifreeze compound. Important by- 
products obtained in the production of 
glycol are ethylene dichloride, used in 
rubber manufacture, diethylene glycol, 
ethyl diglycol, and diclor-ethyl-ether. 
Triethanolamine, an emulsifying agent, 
is also being produced. Ethylene oxide 
and ethyl chloride have been used in the 
manufacture of cellulose compounds, 
soluble in water and alcohol, for syn- 
thetic resins, emulsifiers, adhesives, and 
other products. 

Manufacture of monochloracetal be- 
gan early in 1941 and has been supplied 
to the pharmaceutical industry for the 
manufacture of sulfathiazole. Acetal- 
dehyde, also derived from sulfite alcohol, 
has been produced for some time by the 
Swedish Liquor Monopoly as an inter- 
mediary product in the manufacture of 
crotonaldehyde, and by a private con- 
cern as an intermediate in the produc- 
tion of acetic acid. Another company 
has now started production of acetalde- 
hyde on a large scale. Considerable 
quantities of raw sulfite alcohol are puri- 
fied and used by the Liquor Monopoly in 
the manufacture of alcohol for human 
consumption and for chemical and 
chemical-technical purposes. 

Ethyl acetate output has been in- 
creased considerably since the’ war, to 
replace other esters in short supply, and 
is being used as a lacquer solvent. It is 
produced by two sulfite-alcohol factories. 
Other products based on sulfite alcohol 
are butanol, butyl acetate, acetic acid, 
and cymol. 


Other Uses Developed 


Sulfite alcohol has become important 
in the manufacture of tanning agents. 
Treatment with chlorine or preliminary 
fermentation of the liquor increases the 
tanning properties. Sulfite lignin is also 
being added to tannin as an extender. 

The liquor can be employed as a binder 
for briqueting coal dust for fuel. When 
concentration is about 50 percent, the 
material obtained can be used in foun- 
dries for the manufacture of molds, or 
the concentrate may be used in smelting 
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metals. When the liquor is mixed with 
clay, lime, and casein, a cement filler is 
produced. Construction materials hav- 
ing a cellular structure may be obtained 
by heating a mixture of concentrated 
liquor with finely ground limestone. 

Sulfite liquor has been used as an 
emulsifier for bitumen and as a spreading 
agent for fungicides and insecticides. 
Dyestuffs also have been isolated from 
the liquor. Vanillin is produced by the 
action of hot alkali on sulfite liquor. 

Sulfite alcohol, denatured with cro- 
tonaldehyde, is sold as motor alcohol, 
usually for mixing with gasoline. 
“Motyl 50” and “Motyl 80” contain 50 and 
80 percent motor alcohol, respectively. 

Yeast made from sulfite lye has ap- 
peared on the Swedish market. Manu- 
facture began on a trial scale at the 
Svartvik sulfite mill near Sundsvall. 
The same factory has undertaken pro- 
duction of torula yeast. Experiments 
have been made with these new forms of 
yeast albumen and they are said to be 
suitable for mixing with soups, sauces, 
and for other food purposes. They have 
been served in Swedish restaurants for 
several months. The yeast also is avail- 
able in the form of bouillon extract. 

Utilization of the byproduct lignin 
offers an additional field for exploration. 
Waste sulfite liquor contains consider- 
able quantities of lignin, as much as four 
times the weight of the sugar used in 
producing alcohol. Lignin may become 
a useful material for the manufacture 
of plastics and already has been used in 
small quantities for that purpose. So 
far, it has been employed in Sweden prin- 
cipally in making adhesives, in ligno- 
sulfonic acids, and as an extender in 
tanning extracts. - Swedish chemists 
have done considerable research on lig- 
nin, and attempts to find new uses for it 
will continue. 

Sulfite alcohol is at present, and prob- 
ably will continue to be, one of the prin- 
cipal raw materials for the domestic 
manufacture of pharmaceuticals, par- 
ticularly sulfonamides, ethocain, barbi- 
turic acids, ether, and pyrazelens. In- 
creased production of low-priced sulfite 
alcohol will be especially important in 
strengthening the position of the Swedish 
pharmaceutical industry. 


Importance Increasing 


Byproducts of Swedish pulp mills have 
become increasingly important, in some 
cases to such an extent that mills have 
been operating principally to supply sul- 
fite alcohol, liquid rosin, and cellulose 
yeast. From an economic standpoint, 
these secondary materials are assuming 
a growing significance to the pulp in- 
dustry. Confronted with the problem of 
obtaining outlets for their products in 
the post-war period, both the Swedish 
Government and private firms are devot- 
ing considerable attention to the dis- 
covery of additional uses for wood and 
wood products. To Swedish industri- 
alists it seems completely unreasonable 
that 50 percent of the wood used in pro- 
ducing sulfite pulp should serve no pur- 
pose other than to pollute the country’s 
rivers. The opportunity for research is 
great, and worth-while results should 
follow. 
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Automotive 
Products 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF AUTOMOTIVE 
ParTs 


A total of 101 establishments in Can- 
ada were manufacturing metal parts for 
the automotive industry in 1942 com- 
pared with 65 in 1929, as shown by sta- 
tistics released by the Dominion. Bureau 
of Statistics. These plants were dis- 
tributed among the provinces as follows: 
Ontario, 65; Quebec, 10; British Colum- 
bia, 7; Alberta, 9; Manitoba, 7; Saskat- 
chewan, 2; and New Brunswick, 1. The 
1942 production from these plants shows 
an increase of 48.3 percent above the 
1941 output. The valuation was $184,- 
499,499 in 1942 and $124,386,867 in 1941. 

The following table shows the values 
of the total Canadian production of 
automotive parts and materials in 1941 
and 1942. Included in the products not 
reported separately because produced by 
only one or two firms are coils, igni- 
tions, engines, generators, lubricating 
systems, steering gear assemblies, wheels, 
and a few other items: 





Selling value at works 


Product = — ] 
1941 1942 


Axles and axle shafts $9, 123, 385 $14, 130, 850 
Batteries, storage . 525, 543 4, 485, 191 
Bodies and cabs_- . 402, 397 | 30, 739, 776 
Brakes and parts . 361,466 | 4,859,175 
Brake linings, asbestos 371, 791 1, 955, 009 


Ne =woe 


Bumpers and bumperettes 048, 777 617, 830 
Cables and wire assemblies 079, 031 1, 569, 441 
Chains, tire __ ‘ 973, 649 3, 790, 172 
Clutches 312,990 | 1,791,825 
Clutch facings, asbestos _- 199, 846 203, 071 
Fan belts, rubber _- -- 387, 719 409, 506 
Glass, laminated 2, 738, 668 1, 743, 579 
Hardware, auto 1, 435, 282 964, 646 
Heaters, auto and engine, and 
defrosters _ _ - - 543, 981 181, 536 
Piston rings and expanders 1, 112, 919 1, 480, 449 
Radiators, complete _- 2, 267, 110 2, 687, 221 
Radiator cores 144, 093 136, 580 
Radios for automobiles 1, 641, 347 467, 137 
Spark plugs and parts 2, 110, 673 1, 921, 103 
Spring, chassis __- 4, 145, 737 5, 522, 481 
Tires (casings and tubes) 64, 030, 626 | 66, 831, 055 
Tire flaps and tire flap material 199, 727 284, 981 
Parts (service) made in auto- 
mobile factories __ _- 20, 079, 625 | 41, 433, 682 
Other auto parts and supplies, 
not specified as to kind 14, 986, 000 | 17, 482,055 
Products reported by only | or 
2 firms é 45, 569, 544 | 59,021, 651 
Total 195, 791, 926 |264, 710, 002 





Chemicals 


REQUIREMENTS FOR PHOSPHATES, CHILE 


Chile is estimated to produce only 20 
percent of its requirements for phos- 
phates, according to the press. Supplies 
are no longer readily available from 
Argentina, which has increased its con- 
sumption of these materials for agricul- 
tural purposes. The problem can be 
solved completely only by the establish- 
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ment of a factory to manufacture phos- 
phatic fertilizers, it is stated. 


MANUFACTURE OF SODIUM SULFATE, 
BELGIAN CONGO 


Société Colohile, Mwene Ditu, Belgian 
Congo, is manufacturing sodium sulfate, 
with a monthly output of 2 tons, ac- 
cording to the African press. It is 
planned to increase production to 100 
tons per annum, which would be suffi- 
cient to meet the Colony’s requirements 
of this material. 


AMMONIUM-NITRATE FERTILIZER, CANADA 


A project for the conversion of syn- 
thetic ammonia to ammonium nitrate in 
a form suitable for use as fertilizer has 
been suggested in Canada as an impor- 
tant peacetime development by the Min- 
ister of Munitions and Supply, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. 

Development of cheap fertilizer from 
surplus ammonia would be valuable for 
both farms and forests and might cut 
considerably the period of forest growth, 
it was stated. 


CHILE’s IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


The value of Chile’s imports of chemi- 
cal products and paints decreased from 
96,304,700 pesos in 1942 to 82,724,000 in 
1943, according to the foreign press. 

Exports of chemicals, however, in- 
creased substantially in value from 
9,948,900 pesos in 1942 to 16,304,300 in 
1943. 











Need for 300,000 New. 
Homes Seen in Chile 


Chile has need today of 300,000 
; new homes and more will be needed 
to keep pace with the country’s 
industrial development, says Dr. 
Urbano Yanes, visting Chilean phy- 
sician, here to take advanced 
studies in public health under the 
inter-American training program 
sponsored by the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

Dr. Yanes likens Chile’s indus- 
trial progress to that of the United 
States a generation or two ago. 

“People are moving into the cities 
to take jobs in factories and mills, 
and construction as well as plans 
for new housing are not keeping 
pace with the movement,” he says. 
“There is every indication that the 
pace of industrialization will move 
even faster in Chile as great proj- 
ects are being developed for estab- 
lishment of a chemical industry 
and greater utilization of the 
country’s extensive water-power 
resources.” 
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PRODUCTION IN CHINA 


Although production of caustic soda, 
soda ash, and bleaching powder in China 
has shown an upward trend, it is insuf- 
ficient and is limited by the shortage of 
electric power. Plans under way to over- 
come this deficiency by the establish- 
ment of a steam-power plant at Tzeliut- 
sing, Szechwan Province, have been de- 
layed by lack of machinery. The devel- 
opment of a large power project on the 
Tatu River near Tzeliutsing cannot be 
completed until after the war. 


MANUFACTURE OF PHOSPHATIC FERTILIZERS, 
INDIA 


The Government of Madras Presi- 
dency, India, is considering the estab- 
lishment of a factory for the large-scale 
manufacture of phosphatic fertilizers 
from raw material available in the Tri- 
chinopoly district. A méthod evolved at 
the Indian Institute of Science, Ban- 
galore, will be used. 

The process does not require sulfuric 
acid and uses inexpensive raw materials. 
Large-scale production presents no dif- 
ficulties in operation or in plant and 
machinery requirements, it is said. 
Manufacture can be carried out ef- 
ficiently with the methods and equip- 
ment used in the cement industry at a 
cost of from 25 to 50 percent the cost of 
cement production, or from 50 to 60 
rupees per ton. Production will be eco- 
nomical if the factory is located at the 
raw-material source. Since phosphate 
deposits in Trichinopoly liave been as- 
sessed at several million tons, plentiful 
supplies are available. 


RESTRICTIONS ON USE OF PYRETHRUM, 
KENYA 


The restrictions in force in Kenya on 
the domestic use of pyrethrum or pyre- 
thrum insecticides are due to the world 
shortage of supplies and the necessity of 
furnishing maximum quantities for war 
purposes, according to a bulletin from 
the Kenya Information Office. 

Althcugh sales of pyrethrum powder in 
the colony for civilian use averaged only 
about 60 tons annually in 1942 and 1943, 
which is not a large amount compared 
with total production, the saving of most 
of this quantity represents a valuable 
addition to the amounts available for 
export. 

Some pyrethrum spray will be manu- 
factured for civilian use from material 
of a grade not suitable for export. Ar- 
rangements are being made with manu- 
facturers to allocate these supplies to 
areas most in need of protection against 
malaria. Some stocks of pyrethrum con- 
centrate are held by the Medical Depart- 
ment. 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Peruvian imports of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products decreased in 
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value during the first quarter of 1944, 
compared with the corresponding period 
in 1943, according to the foreign press. 
Comparable figures are given as 9,452,000 
and 10,366,000 soles, respectively. 

Barbasco exports more than tripled in 
value—from 407,000 soles in the first 3 
months of 1943 to 1,414,000 in the first 
quarter of 1944. 


CHEMICAL PLANTS IN SPAIN 


A calcium carbide plant is being con- 
structed at La Felguera, Asturias, Spain, 
by Productos Quimicos Sintéticos, S. A., 
a European chemical magazine reports. 
It will have an estimated capacity of 
6,000 tons of carbide annually. All ma- 
chinery will be of Spanish production, it 
is stated. 

Union Espafiola de Explosivos is manu- 
facturing acetone and acetic acid at its 
plant at Guardo, near Valencia. 


NEw POTASSIUM-CHLORIDE PLANT IN 
SWEDEN 


Svenska Cellulosa A. B. (Cellulosa 
Concernen) plans to erect a potassium- 
chloride plant at its Ostrand sulfate mill, 
near Sundsvall, Sweden, at a cost of 6,- 
000,000 to 7,000,000 crowns ($1,430,000 
to $1,660,000). The project depends 
upon approval by the government for 
the construction and the procurement 
of the necessary materials. 


CONSUMPTION OF DYESTUFFS IN TURKEY 


From 75 to 80 percent of Turkey’s im- 
ports of dyestuffs in pre-war years are 
estimated to have been supplied by Ger- 
many, with the remainder divided among 
the United Kingdom and several Euro- 
pean countries. 

Government-controlled textile plants 
consume from 40 to 50 percent of all 
dyestuffs imports. Other consumers are 
the small but fairly numerous private 
textile factories throughout the country. 

Total consumption of aniline dyes in 
Turkey during 1943 was estimated by 
trade sources at between 800 and 900 
metric tons, more than half of which 
was supplied by Germany. In 1940, the 
latest year for which complete statistics 
are available, imports amounted to 421.7 
tons. 


REPORT OF AFRICAN EXPLOSIVES AND IN- 
DUSTRIES, LTD., UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Despite war conditions, African Ex- 
plosives and Industries, Ltd., Union of 
South Africa, had no great difficulty last 
year in supplying the mines with explo- 
sives and allied products, according to the 
company’s report for the year ended 
September 30, 1943. 

However, sales to mining companies 
showed a substantial decline because of 
the temporary decrease in development 
work, and, although considerable 
amounts of material were produced for 
export, demand generally was lower. 

The difficulty of obtaining phosphate 
rock increased during the year, further 
limiting supplies of phosphatic fertilizers 
available to farmers. It is expected that 
the situation will improve during the 
current production year, since supplies 
of Moroccan phosphate can again be 
secured, permitting the company’s two 
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Forest Products, Including 
Wooden Doors, to be Ex- 
ported by Webb-Law As- 


sociation 











The Door Export Company has 
filed papers under the Export Trade 
Act (Webb-Pomerene Law) with 
the Federal Trade Commission for 
exporting wooden doors and other 
forest products. The association 
will maintain an office at 1212 
Washington Building, Tacoma 2, 
Wash. 

Officers are: J. P. Simpson, pres- 
ident; C. T. Eckstrom, vice presi- 
dent; H. C. Relf, managing direc- 
tor, and N. O. Cruver, secretary- 
treasurer. Members are: M andM 
Wood Working Company, Port- 
land, Oregon; Buffelen Lumber and 
Manufacturing Company, Monarch 
Door and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Northwest Door Company, 
and the Wheeler Osgood Company, 
of Tacoma, Wash.; Harbor Ply- 
wood Corporation, Hoquiam, 
Wash.; Simpson Logging Company, 


McCleary, Wash., and Robinson 
Manufacturing Company, Everett, 
Wash. 

The Export Trade Act provides 
that nothing contained in the 
Sherman Act shall be construed as 
declaring to be illegal a combina- 
tion or “association” entered into 
for the sole purpose of engaging in 
export trade and actually engaged 
solely in such export trade’ pro- 
vided there be no restraint of trade 
within the United States, or re- 
straint of the export trade of any 
domestic competitor; and with the 
further prohibition of any agree- 
ment, understanding, conspiracy, 
or act which shall artificially or 
intentionally enhance or depress 
prices within the United States, 
substantially lessen competition, 
or otherwise restrain trade therein. 























factories to maintain full production. 
Additional progress was shown in the 
manufacture and sale of new chemical 
products. 

Since the concern plans to develop its 
chemical interests, apart from explo- 
sives, it has been proposed that the firm 
name be changed to African Explosives 
and Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


POTASH FERTILIZERS AND AGRICULTURAL 
SALT, U. K. 


Few changes were made in the United 
Kingdom allocation of potash fertilizers 
for the 1944—45 season, except in the case 
of potatoes, a British chemical journal 
says. The allowance for potatoes was 
increased to 2 hundredweight of 60 per- 
cent muriate of potash per acre, or its 
equivalent in other potash salts. Tomato 
growers received the largest allocations. 

Greater use of agricultural salt has 
alleviated considerably the shortage of 
potash during the war years. The con- 
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sumption of salt in agriculture during the 
past 3 years is estimated to have tripled, 
and the demand is expected to be heavy 
during the coming season. The use of 3 
to 5 hundredweight of agricultural salt 
per acre has been recommended to sugar- 
beet growers. 


Coal and Coke 


CoaL OUTPUT AND CONSUMPTION, BRAZIL 


Coal output in Brazil in 1943 totaled 
2,034,000 tons, compared with 1,757,021 
tons in 1942, states the foreign press. Of 
the total, 1,347,000 tons came from mines 
in Rio Grande do Sul, 678,000 tons from 
Santa Catarina, and most of the re- 
mainder from Parana. 

Approximately 80 percent of the Bra- 
zilian coal consumption in 1943 was filled 
from local production. 


CANADIAN COAL AND COKE PRODUCTION 


Canadian coal production in the first 
6 months of 1944 totaled 8,396,000 tons, 
according to official Dominion statistics. 
Coke production in this period amounted 
to 2,042,000 tons. 


COAL AND COKE PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTION, HUNGARY 


Coal production in Hungary in the 
last pre-war year, as reported in the 
Hungarian press, included 1,042,000 tons 
of coal and 8,318,000 tons of brown coal. 
In 1938, imports totaled 195,000 tons of 
coal and 328,000 tons of coke, and 244,- 
000 tons of coal were exported. 

Ninety-three percent of Hungary’s 
coal needs were met from domestic pro- 
duction at the beginning of the war. 
Since that time coal output has increased 
tremendously. It has been necessary, 
however, to import increasing quantities 
of coal to fill the needs of Hungarian 
war industries and transportation facili- 
ties. 

Commenting on post-war prospects, 
the press indicates that although econ- 
omy will demand decreased production 
of coal, it will be necessary to find new 
markets to consume the large quantities 
that are expected to be maintained. 

Formation: of a Hungarian coke and 
coal syndicate is planned to control the 
output and use of coal. This organiza- 
tion will be in a position to stimulate 
the utilization of coal and to experi- 
ment with coal in connection with the 
production of synthetic chemicals. 


SPAIN’s OUTPUT OF COAL AND COKE 


Spain’s output of coal in the first quar- 
ter of 1944 was 5 percent higher than 
in the comparable period of 1943, and 
no indication of a decline in output was 
shown in the second quarter of the year. 

Production of metallurgic coke has re- 
mained relatively constant during the 
last 4 years, averaging slightly more than 
200,000 tons a quarter. 


INCREASE IN SALES OF COAL, UNION OF 
SoutH AFRICA 


Sales of coal by collieries of the Union 
of South Africa totaled 22,287,291 tons in 
1943 compared with 17,500,000 tons in 
1939, the foreign press states. A new 
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record in coal production is anticipated 
for 1944. 

Bunker and export coal took most of 
the increased production in 1943. 


Construction 


AUSTRALIA’S HOUSING PLANS 


Australia planned to build 1,250 houses 
per quarter at the beginning of this year, 
but during the second quarter this quota 
was increased to 1,500 according to the 
foreign press. Half of the wartime 
homes under construction are to be allo- 
cated to ex-servicemen and their depend- 
ents. Second consideration will be given 
to those living in overcrowded quarters 
and to those unable to find accommoda- 
tions reasonably close to their work. 

Post-war housing plans have been 
completed for the city of Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, according to the foreign press. 
Approximately 50,000 homes will be con- 
structed over a period of 5 years at a cost 
of £46,000,000. Each home will cost an 
average of £800, and £3,750,000 of the 
total allotment will be used for roads. 


BuILDING PERMITS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


The value of building permits issued in 
Vancouver, Canada, during the first 8 
months of 1944 was $8,969,753, which is 
almost four times the $2,444,854 total for 
the corresponding months of 1943. 

In June, British Columbia limited the 
number of building permits that can be 
issued monthly to 400. This measure 
was enacted to conserve lumber supplies. 


Post-War EXPANSION IN SAWMILL 
INDUSTRY, CANADA 


A recent survey conducted in Canada 
discloses that the group of sawmill firms 
having gross sales of more than $100,- 
000,000 in 1939 plans to spend during the 
first 3 post-war years a total of aimost 
$12,000,060 on land and construction 
for expanding plant facilities, or an esti- 
mated expenditure of $1 for every $2.77 
invested in land and buildings in 1939, 
says a foreign lumber journal. 

All companies in the group have made 
some plans for expansion and improve- 
ments after the war, with 55 percent ex- 
pecting to spend from 10 to 35 percent 
of their total 1939 property investment. 
Estimated expenditures of more than 
$8,250,000 for equipment during the 3 
immediate post-war years are indicated. 
Fifty percent of the companies stated 
they would spend from the same amount 
up to 60 percent more for equipment 
than in the corresponding pre-war pe- 
riod. About 10 percent did not plan the 
purchase of new equipment. 

Sawmill machinery was desired by 87 
percent of those planning to buy new 
equipment, logging machinery by 75 per- 
cent, and trucks by 62 percent. Other 
wanted items were woodworking ma- 
chinery, electric motors, passenger cars, 
and office equipment. 


RvuRAL SCHOOLHOUSES, ECUADOR 


Rural schoolhouses are to be con- 
structed throughout Ecuador at a cost 
of 2,500,000 sucres, according to a de- 
cree issued March 1, 1944. 
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YOU CAN LICK 
RUNAWAY PRICES 


YOU HOLD THE 7 KEYS TO 
HOLD DOWN PRICES 
<¥-= Ley end held War Bonds. 
<j x 2 Pay welingly oar shore of taxes. 
Se ‘2. Provide adequate life insurance ond sovings fo: our future 
fd 4 Redece oe: debts os mock os possible. 
ge 5. Guy only what we need and muke what we hove los! longer. 
Bm 6 Follow retion rules ond price cellings. 
Yom 7. Cooperate with ovr Government's wage stubiliration program, 





EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC WORKS, PANAMA 


Panama is planning to spend $1,500,- 
000 on public works, in addition to $500,- 
000 already allotted for hospitals and 
$3,000,000 for schools. Part of this sum 
will be allotted as follows: $20,000, for 
repairs to the provincial government 
palace in Bocas del Toro; $44,000, for a 
guest house in the Los Santos insane 
asylum; $19,710, for a veterinary labora- 
tory in David; $275,000, for an aqueduct 
at David; $224,000 for a sea wall; and 
$37,800, for sanitary works at Chitre. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


HYDROELECTRIC PROJECTS IN COLOMBIA 


Colombia is studying the feasibility of 
constructing numerous hydroelectric 
projects, states the foreign press. If the 
Chinchina and Campoalegre Rivers were 
joined by a canal of 4,000 meters and a 
tunnel of 1,200 meters, 4,500 kilowatts 
could be generated. Six hydroelectric- 
power plants are to be erected in Boyaca 
at a cost of 5,000,000 pesos. 

The power plant on the Anchicaya 
River has been started, and it is thought 
that 12,500 kilowatts can be produced 
after 3 years’ construction. The even- 
tual capacity will be 60,000 kilowatts. 


ELECTRIC-POWER CONSUMPTION AND PRO- 
DUCTION, CANADA 


Central electric stations in Canada re- 
ported a consumption of 2,915,428,000 
kilowatt-hours throughout the country 
for July 1944, a decrease as compared 
with the 3,161,745,000 kilowatt-hours 
consumed in July 1943. Alberta and 
British Columbia were the only prov- 
inces reporting increases above the June 
consumption. 

Power production of the central elec- 
tric stations totaled 3,149,328,000 kilo- 
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watt-hours in July, as against 3,404,077,- 
000 kilowatt-hours for the corresponding 
month of 1943, reports the official Do- 
minion press. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Fruit 


OUTPUT AND Exports OF AVOCADOS, PERU 


Avocados are comparatively easy to 
grow in Peru, where they are known as 
paltas. 

The principal regions of production 
are in the vicinity of Motupe, Cajamarca, 
and Moquegua, and in the Chancha- 
mayo Valley. In 1929, there were 24,000 
avocado trees in Peru, of which approxi- 
mately 61 percent were in the Depart- 
ment of Cajamarca. As new markets de- 
veloped, plantings were made in other 
regions, especially in the vicinity of Mo- 
quegua where the fruit is produced for 
export and in the Chanchamayo Valley 
for supplying the Lima market. Avo- 
cados are now the most important crop 
in the Chanchamayo region. 

Most of the avocado trees are grown 
on small holdings. About 300 trees are 
planted on a hectare of land. In some 
places, especially in the Chanchamayo 
region, coffee and coca are interplanted 
on the avocado plantations. Annual 
production in the Chanchamayo Valley 
is estimated at 400 fruits per tree. 

Most of the avocados produced in Peru 
are sold at the centers of population in 
the coastal regions. The price received 
by the growers is sometimes as low as 3 
soles per hundred fruits. The retail price 
is from 40 to 60 centavos per fruit. 

Practically all the avocados exported 
from Peru within the last 10 years were 
sent to Chile. In 1934 exports exceeded 
100,000 kilograms  (kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) and in 1941 they reached 349.- 
490 kilograms. Exports in 1942 amounted 
to 345,360 kilograms, and in 1943 to about 
316,140 kilograms. 

If new outlets for avocados could be 
found, it is probable that additional 
plantings would be made in Peru. Many 
new varieties are being propagated at 
the agricultural experiment stations. 


Grains and Products 


CEREAL-GRAIN CROPS, FRENCH Morocco 


Preliminary estimates indicate that 
French Morocco’s 1944 soft-wheat crop 
will be about 2,000,000 quintals, against 
an average crop of 3,000,000 quintals, 
while the hard-wheat crop will yield ap- 
proximately 3,300,000 quintals, against 
an average of between 4,000,000 and 
5,000,000 quintals. 

The barley crop for 1944 is estimated 
between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 quintals 
compared with an average of 10,000,000 
quintals. The largest barley crop ever 
harvested in French Morocco was 20,- 
000,000 quintals. 

The Government has taken action to 
requisition the entire crop of the above- 
mentioned cereal grains because of the 
below-average yield. 
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Iron and Steel 


PLANS FOR STRIP MILL, ONTARIO, CANADA 


A strip mill with annual capacity of 
250,000 to 300,000 tons and costing about 
$2,775,000 is planned by The Steel Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, 
states the foreign press. 


IMPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS, 
NEw ZEALAND 


Imports of iron and steel products 
into New Zealand in the first 6 months 
of 1944, with figures for the comparable 
period of 1943 in parentheses, included 
31,036 hundredweight of barbed-wire 
fencing (19,273 hundred weight), 63,151 
hundredweight of plain-wire fencing 
(38,035 hundredweight) 101,871 hundred- 
weight of iron wire, other than fencing 
(324,802 hundredweight), 25,999 rolls of 
wire netting (3,300 rolls) , 1,352 hundred- 
weight of metal chain and chains (1,346 
hundredweight) and chain belting valued 
at £NZ13,563 in the period January-June 
1944 compared with £NZ12,375 during 
January-June 1943. 


PRODUCTION OF IRON IN SPAIN 


Production of 412,000 tons of iron ore 
in Spain in the first quarter of 1944 
represented a substantial increase over 
the 387,000 tons produced during Janu- 
ary-March 1943. Decreased production 
late in the second quarter was due to 
increased difficulty in making shipments 
to Germany. 

Average monthly production of iron 
amounted to 49,000 tons in the first 4 
months of 1944 compared with 43,500 
tons in January-April 1943. Steel pro- 
duction increased to 56,000 tons from 
53,000 tons in the first 4 months of 1943. 

Production of iron pyrites in the first 
quarter of 1944 declined about 15 percent 
to about 89,000 tons compared with the 
output in January—March 1943. 


SHIPMENTS OF IRON ORE, UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Shipments of more than 500,000 tons 
of iron ore, with more than 60 percent 
metallic-iron content, from deposits at 
Thabazimbi, Union of South Africa, be- 
tween the end of 1940 and the end of 
1942 are reported by the foreign press. 
The shipments reached a peak of 40,000 
tons a month, despite mining and trans- 
portation difficulties. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufactures 
CANADIAN OUTPUT OF SHOES INCREASED 


Canadian shoe manufacturers in- 
creased their output of leather shoes by 
4 percent during the first 6 months of 
1944. 


OUTPUT OF THREE TANNERIES, U. S. S. R. 


During the past 2 years, three tan- 
neries have been established in Moscow, 
Soviet Russia. At present they are turn- 
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ing out more than 109,000 yards of upper 
shoe leather per month, the Soviet press 
states. 


Hides and Skins 


CUBAN TANNERS TAKING TOTAL OUTPUT 


Cuban tanners are absorbing all the 
local production of hides and few if any 
Cuban cattle hides are expected to be 
available for general export before the 
middle of 1945. 


Lumber and 
Products 


EXPANSION IN BRAZIL’S PLYWoop INDUSTRY 


Plywood manufacture is one of Brazil’s 
smaller industries which has shown tre- 
mendous expansion since the war. Pro- 
duction formerly was limited to a few 
factories. Now 98 are in operation and 
an additional 134 are being established, 
according to statistics furnished by the 
Instituto Nacional do Pinho. The in- 
dustry’s present capacity of 28,000 cubic 
meters monthly will be increased by an 
estimated 80,000 meters, making a total 
future capacity of more than 100,000 
cubic meters per month. Most of the 
factories are located in southern Brazil, 
particularly in the States of Parana and 
Santa Catarina. 








Soviets’ Synthetic-Fuel 
Enterprises - 


With the construction of several | 
new synthetic-oil plants well under 
way, the Soviet Union is continuing 
its broad plan of developing vari- 
ous domestic sources of fuel in 
areas where it will be used, thereby 
eliminating transportation of oil 
products over great distances from 
established centers of production, 
states the Soviet press. 

The first of six plants being built 
in Siberia and the Soviet Far East 
was reported in July to be nearly 
ready to begin operations. This 
plant, located in the Kuznetsk coal 
field in western Siberia, will pro- 
duce benzine, kerosene, ligroine, 
and a residue product for use in 
gas-generator installations. Two 
plants are under construction in 
Kemerovo Oblast. Farm trucks, 
tractors, and other motor vehicles 
will be served by these plants. 

Construction of commercial-size 
plants was preceded by extensive 
laboratory tests and experimental 
production in pilot units located at 
various places in Siberia and the 
Moscow Oblast, it is reported. Re- 
sults obtained indicated that ordi- 
nary coal could be used in produc- 
ing synthetic fuels—which makes 
possible much wider distribution of 
installations than might have been 
feasible if only coals with a high tar 
content were utilized. 
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Although plywood has been used in 
Brazil for many years, consumption was 
small and until a few years ago was lim- 
ited principally to wainscot work and 
furniture veneering. New trends in fur- 
niture making and interior decoration 
increased the local demand for plywood, 
but it was not produced in any quantity 
for export, nor was it weatherproofed. 

The principal factor contributing to 
the industry’s recent growth has been 
the shortage of European plywood on the 
South American market and the heavy 
demand from Argentina. The United 
Kingdom has also been an important pur- 
chaser of Brazilian plywood. Produc- 
tion was stepped up to supply the Argen- 
tine market and to meet the British de- 
mand for plywood for the war effort. 
Brazil supplied a large part of Argen- 
tina’s imports of this material in 1943. 
Total exports show a phenomenal] in- 
crease since 1940. 

Most of the plywood now manufactured 
is made from Parana pine, found in abun- 
dance in southwestern Brazil. Since a 
considerable portion of the export de- 
mand is for weatherproofed plywood, ef- 
forts are being made to produce a satis- 
factory product. The rapid growth of 
the industry has resulted in variations 
in quality, but the Instituto Nacional do 
Pinho is attempting to improve and 
standardize production so that the new 
industry may maintain its place in a 
competitive post-war market. 


OUTPUT OF PINE STANDS IN BRITISH 
HONDURAS 


Pine stands in British Honduras con- 
tain sufficient timber, estimated at about 
100,000,000 feet, to supply local consump- 
tion. However, there are fewer than 10 
mills in the colony actively engaged in 
lumber operations, and their annual out- 
put of pine has not exceeded 900,000 feet. 
Production in 1944 is expected to be 
larger than in any past year, but it is 
considered doubtful if the colony’s de- 
mands of approximately 2,000,000 feet 
will be met. 


LUMBER SITUATION IN CANADA 


Canadian lumber production in 1944 is 
expected to total 4,600,000,000 board feet, 
practically the same as in 1943. Of this 
amount, about 2,000,000,000 feet have 
been earmarked for shipment to the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and 
British Empire countries, and i,600,- 
000,000 feet for war purposes in Canada. 
The remaining 1,000,000,000 feet for es- 
sential civilian uses is slightly below the 
figure for last year and will require care- 
ful allocation to provide for the most 
important needs. 

Canada’s total exports of lumber to the 
United Kingdom. during the first quarter 
of 1944 amounted to slightly more than 
149,000,000 feet, a decrease of 541,000 feet 
from the exports in the corresponding 
period in 1943, according to a report of 
the Dominion Maritime Lumber Bureau. 
Exports of spruce showed an increase, 
while those of Douglas fir declined 
slightly. 

Total exports of lumber to the United 
States declined during the first 3 months 
of this year, compared with the corre- 
sponding months in 1943. Spruce regis- 
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next 60 days, they add. 


Says. 


temperature insulations. 








The Cork Situation: Summer Imports Showed 
Extraordinary Rise 


Recent cork imports have permitted increased allocations and usage for 
all purposes, the Cork Industry Advisory Committee was informed at a recent 
meeting, says the War Production Board. However, imports are expected to 
decline substantially during the winter, WPB Cork, Asbestos, and Fibrous 
Glass Division-officials have cautioned. 

Improved cork importation figures are shown in the following shipments 
received: June, 6,000 tons; July, 12,000 tons, and August, 16,000 tons. This is 
remarkable when compared with the average 3,500 tons received monthly 
during the first half of 1943, WPB officials say. Two thousand tons of North 
African cork have been received, with 5,000 additional tons expected in the 


Beverage crowns, which have been particularly in short supply, are ex- 
pected to benefit from the trend toward liberalized uses of cork for all 
purposes during the next 2 months. Corkboard production is still inadequate 
to meet requirements, as a result of the industry’s lack of manpower, WPB 


Cork usage has increased steadily from June through August, members of 
the committee have been informed. From 7,000 tons used in June, consump- 
tion reached almost 10,000 tons in September. Virtually every urgent war 
program now utilizes cork in some form, particularly for gaskets and low- 


Committee members have recommended that all remaining cork stocks 
owned by the Government be released to industry as soon as practicable. 
The Government should be relieved of the responsibility of keeping cork 
stocks, they say. Remaining Government stocks now in open storage should 
be sold soon to prevent their further deterioration, the members add. 

















tered a slight decrease, while shipments 
of Douglas fir increased somewhat. 

Exports of red-cedar shingles to the 
United States from British Columbia 
during August showed an increase when 
compared with the preceding month, 
but a decrease when compared with 
August 1943. 

Stocks of cedar logs have not increased 
since July, and many mills are operating 
on a 60 percent basis. 

The wood—principally fir—used in 
Canada in making extension ladders and 
stepladders has been diverted to the pro- 
duction of aircraft veneers, says a Ca- 
nadian lumber journal. Retail sale, 
without permission, of ladders exceeding 
7 feet in height, has been prohibited. 

By cutting and grading British Colum- 
bia hemlock to comply with European 
standards, several companies in the 
Province have been able to sell this 
“Cinderella species” at good prices, ac- 
cording to a Canadian lumber magazine. 
Hemlock is found in abundance in Brit- 
ish Columbia, particularly in the coastal 
region. 


OUTPUT OF PLYWOOD IN CHILE 


Chile’s production of plywood in 1944 
is estimated at 400,000 cubic feet. Plant 
capacity is about 450,000 feet. 

Since local forests comprise principally 
hardwoods, a large proportion of the 
plywood is made from them. Domestic 
Araucaria (pine) and coigue are the prin- 
cipal raw materials. Some ulmo and 
other species are used in plywood manu- 
facture. 

Three factories produce the material, 
the largest plant being at Curacautin 
near Temuco. Two are in south-central 
Chile, one at Panguipulli, east of Val- 
divia, and the other at Osorno. 

A substantial production capacity has 
been established, and wartime condi- 


tions, upsetting the normal supply and 
transportation situation have permitted 
a high return from high-cost production. 
In addition to the growing domestic mar- 
ket, there has been a heavy demand from 
Argentina for Chilean plywood. Output 
in Chile has increased almost 200 per- 
cent since the war, according to trade 
sources, but reduced costs and reorgani- 
zation of the industry are considered 
necessary if it is to meet post-war com- 
petition. 


GOVERNMENT FOREST HOLDINGS IN CHILE 


Lumber in Government forest holdings 
in Chile will be exploited and processed 
by the Ministry of Lands and Coloniza- 
tion in conjunction with the Combined 
Agricultural Office, in behalf of the Board 
of Public Charities and the Workers So- 
cial Security Institute, according to the 
Chilean press. The lumber will be used 
exclusively in construction and works 
programs of Government and semigov- 
ernment organizations. 


PLYWOOD IN CUBA 


Sales of plywood in Cuba at the pres- 
ent time are negligible because of the 
difficulty of obtaining it. In pre-war 
years sales, nearly all of Douglas fir, 
amounted to almost 500,000 feet an- 
nually. A demand for 500,000 to 750,000 
feet per year is expected following the 
war. Hardwood plywood has not been 
sold in any quantity. 

Plywood is used in Cuba for a number 
of purposes, particularly for interior 
paneling, partitions, bus bodies, and to 
some extent in making furniture. The 
material is not produced locally, and it 
is not anticipated that production will be 
undertaken, since there are no Satis- 
factory domestic woods for making ply- 
wood in commercial quantities, nor is the 
market sufficiently large to justify the 
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establishment of plant facilities for pro- 
ducing it. 


FORESTRY SITUATION IN EIRE 


No special forestry legislation has been 
enacted in Eire during the war, accord- 
ing to a report of the Minister of Lands 
and Forestry for the 5-year period end- 
ing March 31, 1943. The forest objective 
remains the same—the creation of a do- 
mestic suppiy of timber sufficient to meet 
the country’s requirements insofar as it 
is possible to grow in Eire the types of 
wood required. A total goal of 700,000 
acres has been fixed for State and pri- 
vate woodlands, including 100,000 acres 
of protective forest and 600,000 acres of 
productive forest. 

Activities of the Forestry Division were 
affected considerably by the outbreak of 
war. Expansion of the afforestation pro- 
gram was halted and a progressive de- 
crease in planting operations has been 
recorded, because of difficulties in ob- 
taining fencing material and _ seed. 
However, average plantings during the 
period covered in the report have ex- 
ceeded 5,800 acres per annum. 

The cutting off of wood and fuel im- 
ports resulted in substantially larger de- 
mands for timber, firwood, and other 
forest products, which was reflected in a 
notable increase in the utilization work 
of the Division. Mature-timber stocks 
were put on the market gradually, and 
sales of thinnings rose. Firewood was 
cut and sold in substantial quantities. 
A project to provide 100,000 tons of fire- 
wood to be stored at reserve depots in 
various parts of the country was com- 
pleted. 


PINE AND CEDAR IMPORTANT EXPORT 
ITEMS, NICARAGUA 


Nicaragua’s exports of pine during the 
past 10 years have exceeded in volume 
those of any other timber. 

The pine belt of Nicaragua extends 
along the Caribbean coast, although pine 
trees also are found in the north-central 
part of the country near the Honduran 
boundary. However, the latter are not 
of commercial importance at present, be- 
cause of their inaccessibility. Most of 
the pine production is exported. 

Cutting and exporting of pine is 
handled by three firms in Puerto Cabe- 
zas; mills in western Nicuaragua do not 
cut pine. 

Cedar, which grows throughout Nica- 
ragua, was second in both volume and 
value in the country’s exports of wood 
in 1943. Of the several varieties ex- 
ported, cedro real is the most important. 
Shipments last year went principally to 
Peru; before the war Germany was an 
important market. 

Some cedar is used locally for con- 
struction purposes and in the manufac- 
ture of furniture. 


SWEDISH LUMBER EXPORTS 


The lowest figure ever recorded for 
Swedish lumber exports at the middle 
of August was reported this year, says a 
European lumber journal. About 100,000 
standards (1 standard=1,980 board feet) 
had been sold to countries within the 
blockaded zone and 10,000 to other ac- 
cessible markets. 
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TIMBER PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, UGANDA 


Uganda’s timber production of 42,445 
cubic tons in 1943 was an increase of 39 
percent above the preceding year, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the Forest 
Department. Crown lands produced 
17,056 tons; Crown forests, 13,872; and 
private forests, 11,517. Forests now cover 
6,250 square miles, an increase of 147 
above 1942. 

Wood exports, principally to Kenya, 
had a gross value of £384,551. Hard- 
woods accounted for the larger propor- 
tion of the shipments, amounting to 
1,833,722 cubic feet, valued at £380,650. 
Exports of sawn mahogany amounted to 
249,632 cubic feet, with a value of £50,446. 
Softwood exports were insignificant. 

Because of the shortage of plants due 
to lack of rainfall in 1942, only 51 acres 
of iroko could be planted last year. 


IMPORTATION OF HarDWwoops, U. K. 


Despite a good supply of domestic 
hardwoods, the United Kingdom has 
found it necessary during the war to con- 
tinue the importation of various species 
for special purposes, according to a 
British lumber journal. 

After sources of supply in Burma, Brit- 
ish Malaya, the Philippines, and else- 
where were cut off, resources in other 
countries were explored. Hardwoods 
have been obtained from West Africa, 
a potential source of even larger quanti- 
ties of mahogany, obeche, and several 
other woods. Trade with Brazil, a coun- 
try having large lumber reserves, has in- 
creased substantially, and further de- 
velopment is likely in the post-war 
period. 

Resumption of the well-established 
Far Eastern trade is expected, but sup- 
plies of hardwoods formerly received 
from central European countries may be 
restricted for a time. Meanwhile, use 
of British hardwoods has been increas- 
ing and their employment to as great 
an extent as possible will be urged dur- 
ing the difficult period of adjustment. 


Pitywoop Inpustry, U. K. 


Plywood consumption in the United 
Kingdom was steadily increasing before 
the war, according to the British press. 
Imports rose from about 5,000,000 cubic 
feet in 1932 to 13,000,000 in 1937. Asa 
result of wartime developments, a 
marked expansion in the use of plywood 
is expected in the post-war period. 

The industry in the United Kingdom 
will probably tend in the future toward 
the production of the more specialized 
types of plywood and the higher grades 
of laminated wood, it is stated. 


TIMBER IN U. S. S. R. 


The timber-floating program of Kem- 
erovo Oblast, Soviet Russia, was com- 
pleted ahead of schedule this year, 
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according to the Soviet press. Timber 
floated on rivers in the Kuznetsk Basin 
totaled 300,000 cubit meters more than 
in 1943, it is stated. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, and Resins 


NEw ZEALAND’s KAaurI-Gum INDUSTRY 


New Zealand’s kauri-gum industry ex- 
perienced further difficulties during the 
year ended March 31, 1944, according te 
an annual report submitted by the Un- 
der Secretary of Lands and Survey. 

The amount placed on the market de- 
creased, and the greater portion of the 
supply consisted of chips of inferior 
quality. There was a substantial de- 
mand for the gum, both for domestic 
use and for export. Exports, mostly of 
chips, were insufficient to supply the 
demand. They amounted to 851 tons, 
valued at £NZ59,287. 


NAVAL-STORES SITUATION, U. K. 


All United Kingdom turpentine and 
rosin supplies available for distribution 
continue to be taken up by the paint in- 
dustry and other consumers. A general 
need for paints has accumulated during 
the war years, and a sustained demand 
for the naval stores used in paint manu- 
facture is indicated, but the outlook for 
wider distribution of these raw materials 
for civilian purposes still depends upon 
war developments, shipping, and other 
factors, a British trade journal states. 


Nonferrous 
Metals 


BoLIvIAN TIN EXportTs 


Total exports of tin from Bolivia in 
1943 were 40,134 tons, the toreign press 
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reports. Tin concentrates exported in 
April 1944 decreased to 2,656 metric tons 
from 3,154 tons in March and 2 906 tons 
in February. 


CANADIAN OUTPUT 


The Canadian output of nickel, which 
has been greatly expanded since the be- 
ginning of the war, decreased 8 percent 
in the first half of 1944 from the record 
high of 1943. Other declines in output of 
base metals included 3 percent in copper, 
14 percent in zinc, and 36 percent in lead. 

The smelting of aluminum has been 
tapering off in the past few months in 
anticipation of a reduction of aluminum 
exports to the United States. 

Canadian output of gold in the first 6 
months of 1944 totaled 15,227,000 ounces, 
states an official report, and silver pro- 
duction totaled 7,265,000 ounces. 


PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


Among nonferrous metals produced in 
Spain in the first quarter of 1944 in 
greater quantities than in the corre- 
sponding period in 1943 were zinc metal, 
tin ore, and manganese. 

Production of zinc metal increased to 
almost 1,500 metric tons monthly in the 
first 3 months of 1944 from an average 
of 1,413 tons monthly in 1943, while pro- 
duction of zinc ore, amounting to 18,000 
tons in the first quarter of 1944, was 
about the same as output in the com- 
parable period of 1943. 

Tin ore or cassiterite production in- 
creased from an average of 115 tons in 
the first quarter of 1943 to almost 200 
tons in the first 3 months of 1944. 

The increase in manganese production 
brought the monthly average for Janu- 
ary to March 1944 to about 2,509 tons 
(24,027 tons were produced in the year 
1943). Output of ferromanganese in the 
first quarter of 1944 totaled 3,234 tons. 

An 8-percent decline in copper pro- 
duction in the first quarter of 1944 re- 
sulted in output of 48,000 tons in that 
period. 











of skeleton or spar deck. 


ports. 





Improved Utilization of Cargo Space: Vital Element in | 


have been speeded not alone by increase in the U. S. Merchant fleet through 
unprecedented shipbuilding but also by improved utilization of cargo space, 
says the War Shipping Administration. From the port of New York alone 
these better methods resulted in the dispatch of additional cargo equal to 
the capacity of 125 Liberty ships in the space of 12 months. In 1 single month 
this year, space saving equaled the capacity of 55 ships. ; 

As the burden on merchant shipping grew with the progress of the war, 
better loading techniques became imperative, says the WSA. The capacity 
of tankers was increased by the development and. perfection of a new type 


To utilize full capacity, arrangements were made to load deck cargo and 
fill in unused underdeck space on vessels passing through New York for con- 
voy assembly. Last year such additional cargo, totaling 14,000,000 cubic yards, 
was loaded on ships at New York in transit to the British Isles from other 


Use of full capacity of the bunker-oil tanks in merchant ships also in- 
creased the petroleum cargoes handled. Each vessel carried oil in excess 
of voyage requirements, which it discharged at its destination. In this way 
3,600,000 additional barrels were provided the United Kingdom in one year— 
the equivalent of 35 average tanker loads. The plan greatly increased the 
supply of gasoline for emergency distribution to the fighting fronts. 

















Wartime Shipping Practice 
Military supplies for the armed forces of the United States and its Allies 
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Output of lead and lead metal declined 
slightly in the early months of this year. 

Wolfram production, unofficially esti- 
mated at 500 tons monthly in the first 
quarter of 1944, decreased to an esti- 
mated total of 700 tons in the second 
quarter as a result of an embargo estab- 
lished on February 1 on exports to Ger- 
many. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


An official report of nonmetallic min- 
erals produced in Canada in the first half 
of 1944 shows output of 256,000 tons of 
gypsum, 11,761 tons of feldspar, 161,394 
tons of commercial salt, 2,779,000 barrels 
of cement, 447,129 tons of lime, and clay 
products valued at $2,722,000. 


MIcA PRODUCTION ENCOURAGED IN CEYLON 


Mica miners are being encouraged by 
the Mineralogist Department in Cey- 
lon, which offers advice and training in 
the curing and grading of mica, reports 
the foreign press. With a view to im- 
proving methods, it has been proposed 
that a representative be sent to India to 
study Indian methods of curing mica. 

Practically all of Ceylon’s mica out- 
put is used for war purposes. 


Mica PRODUCTION, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
Mica production in 1943 by 19 proper- 
ties in Southern Rhodesia showed an in- 


crease of 480 percent over the 1942 
output, reports the foreign press. 


COLUMBITE PRODUCTION, NIGERIA 


Columbite is being produced in north- 
ern Nigeria where it is found with cas- 
siterite, states the foreign press. Allu- 
vial mining predominates as the mineral 
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has been brought to the surface by the 
action of water. Large areas have been 
excavated. 


SALT MINING, SOUTH AFRICA 


To overcome a shortage of salt caused 
by the flooding of salt pans in the Union 
of South Africa, 25,000 tons of high- 
grade rock salt are to be mined from the 
isolated wastes of the Namib desert above 
Swakopmund, the foreign press reports. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


During the first 6 months of 1944, 
Argentina exported 90,581,000 pounds of 
vegetable oils and 6,616 bushels of flax- 
seed, states a foreign publication. Ex- 
ports of the two commodities during the 
corresponding period of 1943 amounted 
to 113,032,000 pounds and 6,048 bushels, 
respectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTION, KATANGA 
PROVINCE, BELGIAN CONGO 


Production of cottonseed in the Ka- 
tanga Province, Belgian Congo, was 
20,175 tons in 1943 compared with 13,200 
tons in 1939, according to the foreign 
press. Increases even more marked 
have been registered in production of 
other important crops in the area. 


CANADIAN OILSEED SITUATION 


Production of flaxseed, which was en- 
couraged in Canada during the first years 
of the war, has passed the crest of ex- 
pansion. Acreage planted this year is 
below both the 1942 and 1943 levels, 
and indications are that next year will 
show a further decline. This year l,- 
300,000 acres were planted, and the yield 
is estimated at 10,000,000 bushels. Last 











Mexico Ships Orchids to the United States 


The airplane has made possible a new and rapidly growing industry in 
Mexico—that of growing orchids in their natural, outdoor, tropical environ- 
ment and shipping them to the United States—according to an account in 
the Mexican magazine “Hoy.” Beginning some 3 years ago in a very casual 
manner, this industry is now being organized on a commercial basis with an 
average of 10,000 blossoms and plants exported per year, worth from $5 to 
$10 a plant depending on size and rarity. 

Many of these were exhibited at the annual national flower show at San 
Jacinto. Ordinary flowering orchid plants can be bought locally, in the vil- 
lages of Mexico where they grow, for $1 or less per plant. The export market 
| centers at New York City, Los Angeles, San Antonio, and Fort Worth, Tex. 

One of Mexico’s leading botanists, Enrique Wiechers, is largely responsible 
for the creation of this new industry in that he has for a long time interested 
himself in the collection and domestic production of the many fine orchids 
which grow wild in the states of Campache, Yucatan, and Quintana Roo. 
The popular orchid Brassavola bigbrana is one of these. He also has imported 
rare orchid plants from Panama, Colombia, Java, and other countries. 

Commercial flower growing for the Mexican domestic market has increased 
greatly in recent years and is now rated as an industry worth 25,000,000 pesos 
a year. 

Flowers in the cultivation of which Mexico excels, and which the Mexicans 
hope to export to the United States, include all kinds of lilies, especially 
Easter lilies, roses, daisies, gladiolas, chrysanthemums, carnations, and gar- 
denias. The chief growing centers are at Vera Cruz, Cordoba, Oriziba, Fortin, 
and in the zone of San Ignacio de la Llave, all of which are noted for their 
beautiful private gardens and for their abundant flowers. 
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year nearly 3,000,000 acres were under 
cultivation and 18,000,000 bushels of flax- 
seed were harvested. 

Crushing capacity has been increased, 
and 5,000,000 bushels of the 1943-44 crop 
were used by domestic processors com- 
pared with approximately 3,000,000 
bushels in each of the 2 preceding crop 
years. Domestic crushing from the cur- 
rent crop may reach 6,000,000 bushels. 

Production of linseed oil in the 1943 
calendar year totaled 70,400,000 pounds, 
or 7,800,000 imperial gallons, and domes- 
tic consumption was approximately 63,- 
000,000 pounds. 

Almost 10,000,000 bushels of flaxseed 
from the 1943 crop were exported, and 
approximately 1,100,000 bushels were ex- 
ported as linseed oil. In the immediate 
pre-war years, Canada imported regu- 
larly 1,000,000 or more bushels of flax- 
seed, nearly all from Argentina, and ex- 
ports of flaxseed and linseed oil were 
negligible. The exportable surplus in the 
next 12 months may not be more than 2,- 
000,000 or 3,000,000 bushels if domestic 
processing is maintained at present levels 
and if carry-over stocks are kept at ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 bushels. 

The fixed price for the 1944 crop is 
$2.25 per bushel for No. 1 grade, on the 
basis of Fort William or Port Arthur. 
Appropriate discounts are established for 
lower grades. The Wheat Board sells 
flaxseed to domestic processors at $1.64 
per bushel and endeavors to recover losses 
by exports at a higher price. 

Canadian imports of vegetable oils dur- 
ing the first half of 1944 were valued at 
$5,712,000 compared with $5,495,000 in 
the second half of 1943, states a Do- 
minion official publication. 


Bapasst Imports, Sao PAULO, BRAZIL 


Imports of babassti kernels into the 
State of Sao Paulo, Brazil; in the 1943-44 
season were estimated by trade sources 
at 200,000 bags of 60 kilograms each. 
These kernels yielded approximately 7,- 
800,000 kilograms of oil, which, supple- 
mented by approximately 500,000 kilo- 
grams of oil imported from north Brazil, 
was used for edible purposes and in soap 
manufacture in a 5 to 1 ratio. 

Importers have made plans to obtain 
somewhat larger quantities during the 
next year, and one manufacturer has in- 
stalled equipment to process 100,000 bags 
of kernels. 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION, FRENCH Morocco 


Olive-oil production in French Mo- 
rocco for the 1943 and 1944 crop years 
totaled approximately 4,000 metric tons. 
Rationing of edible oil is still at the rate 
of 250 grams for Europeans, native in- 
habitants being allowed a larger amount. 
If rations were increased to the levels 
permitted in Algeria or Tunisia, it would 
be necessary to import 24,000 metric 
tons, according to estimates published in 
French Morocco. 


PEANUT MARKET, MADRAS, INDIA 


The peanut market in the Madras 
Presidency, India, was dull during the 
June quarter with prices fluctuating 
within narrow limits. Exporting firms 
did not buy heavily; purchases were con- 
fined to the needs for crushing conse- 
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quent on the continued demand for oil. 
Towards the end of the quarter, the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Food showed interest in 
the market, which, coupled with the lift- 
ing of the export ban on peanut oil by 
the Madras government, caused the 
Madras market to close firm. Consump- 
tion of peanuts during the quarter was 
estimated at 150,000 tons. 

Shipments of peanuts out of Hydera- 
bad State to Bombay were slow, and as a 
result there was an.acute shortage in 
Bombay. Crushers were forced to sus- 
pend operations for a while, but subse- 
quently resumed production at approxi- 
mately 25 percent of capacity. Con- 
sumption of peanuts in Bombay during 
the June quarter was estimated at 13,000 
tons, compared with 45,000 tons in the 
preceding quarter. 

Stocks or peanuts in Madras at the 
end of the quarter were estimated at 
37,000 tons in port cities and at 35,000 
tons in the interior. Bombay stocks 
totaled approximately 2,000 tons, exclud- 
ing those sold and awaiting shipment. 
Exports from Bombay during the perioa 
under review totaled approximately 
42,000 tons, compared with 24,000 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1943. No 
peanuts were exported from Bombay 
during the first 5 months of the current 
year. 

In Bombay, the peanut market for the 
June quarter opened at 14 rupees and 
12 annas ($4.43) per hundredweight and 
advanced by early May to 15 rupees and 
8 annas ($4.65) principally as a result of 
no arrivals of peanuts from Hyderabad. 
Fluctuations thereafter were of a minor 
character, and at the close of the quarter 
peanuts were quoted at 15 rupees and 14 
annas ($4.76). 

The Madras government’s ban on the 
transport of peanut oil outside the 
Madras Presidency effective November 
1943 was lifted during the early part of 
June 1944 in order to provide a sufficient 
supply of peanut oilcake for manuring 
purposes. Prices of peanut oil at Madras 
varied between 172 rupees ($51.60) and 
162 rupees ($48.60) per candy in the’ pe- 
riod under review. Bombay prices for 
peanut oil varied from 9 rupees and 1 
anna ($2.72) per maund of 28 pounds at 
the end of the quarter. 


Tunc-OIL PropucTIon, SOUTH AFRICA 


At least 130,000 tung trees have been 
planted in the Union of South Africa, 
and the yield of tung oil for 1943 was 270 
tons, according to the British press. The 
war has given impetus to tung-oil pro- 
duction in the area, and research is being 
carried out in northern Transvaal. 


NIGERIAN PALM-OIL INDUSTRY 


With 1943 production of palm-kernel 
gradings totaling 324,000 tons and palm- 
oil output at 139,000 tons, Nigeria holds 
by far the most important place among 
British West African producers of these 
products. Before the war, this colony 
exported more than four times as large 
& quantity of palm kernels and palm oil 
as all other territories in the group com- 
bined, the British press states. 

Approximately 40 percent of the total 
British fat ration is being supplied by 
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oil-palm and peanut products from Brit- 
ish West Africa, it is claimed. 

The palm-oil industry in the area is 
largely a household industry, and there 
are, therefore, no large expenditures of 
capital. Few plantations are owned or 
leased by Europeans. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


LITHOPONE MARKET, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


A large demand for lithopone exists in 
the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, its use 
having almost doubled within the last 3 
years. Annual consumption preceding 
1942 is believed to have been between 500 
and 700 metric tons; it is now estimated 
to have reached between 1,000 and 1,300 
tons. There is no domestic production 
at present, nor is it likely to be under- 
taken, inasmuch as the raw material 
would have to be imported. Stocks are 
said to be good. 

The paint industry, is the principal 
consumer, using 70 percent of the total 
amount; the rubber industry uses 20 
percent. The future market for litho- 
pone depends on the amount consumed 
for protective coatings and in rubber 
manufacture. 


PERUVIAN EXPORTS 


Peruvian exports of paints and oils 
during the first quarter of 1944 increased 
in value over the corresponding months 
of 1943, the totals being 12,154,000 and 
7,069,000 soles. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


The projected establishment of plants 
at Atenquique, Jalisco, Mexico, for the 
manufacture of chemical and mechani- 
cal pulp, paper, and byproducts such as 
caustic soda, chloride and derivatives 
is regarded by Mexican authorities as 
an outstanding development in the in- 
dustrialization of the country and an 
important contribution toward making 
Mexico self-sufficient in newsprint. 


Atenquique was chosen as the loca- 
tion for a number of reasons, among 
which were its situation near the heart of 
forest regions whose stands of various 
kinds of timber are large enough tc 
supply the plant; its location at the con- 
fluence of two rivers, from which power 
can be derived; its easy communicaton 
facilities; and its nearness to salt mines 
and lime pits. 

The pulp and paper plant will have an 
initial investment of 10,000,000 pesos, the 
hydroelectric plant is expected to cost 
another 5,000,000 pesos, and 2,000,000 
pesos will be required for forest exploita- 
tion and preliminary preparation of 
pulpwood and for road construction be- 
tween forest and mill. 

The internal demand for paper is in- 
creasing steadily, and present national 
production is totally insufficient to meet 
the demand. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


RATION TO TAXICABS REDUCED IN RIO DE 
JANEIRO, BRAZIL 


The gasoline ration to taxicabs in Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, was reduced from 50 
liters to 40 liters weekly as of September 
1, 1944. The stock position of gasoline 
supplies in the Federal District was re- 
ported late in August to be unsatisfactory 
with less than 30 days’ supply on hand 
and little relief expected. 


CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


During the first half of 1944, Canada 
imported petroleum -products valued at 
$43,930,000 compared with $50,095,000 
in the second half of 1943, states an offi- 
cial Dominion publication. 

The value of petroleum exports de- 
creased to $2,494,000 in the 1944 period 
from $3,583,000 in the 1943 period. 


PropuctTion, U. S. S. R. 


Production of petroleum in the Soviet 
Union during the month of July was 5.2 
percent higher than in June, according 
to the Soviet press. The Krasnodar Oil 
Combine produced 36 percent more oil 
in the later period than in the earlier one. 
Distilleries more than fulfilled their plans 
for regular gasoline, aviation gasoline, 
and tractor fuel. 
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PRODUCTION, ALBERTA, CANADA 


Crude oil and natural gasoline produc- 
tion in Alberta, Canada, in July 1944 
amounted to 730,184 barrels, according 
to a report recently released by the Pe- 
troleum and Natural Gas Conservation 
Board in Calgary. Production in July 
1943 amounted to 816,788 barrels, and 
daily output for the 1944 and 1943 periods 
was 25,124 and 32,860 barrels, respec- 
tively. 


ECUADORAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Ecuadoran production of crude petro- 
leum during the June quarter of 1944 was 
782,827 barrels, an increase of 49.19 per- 
cent compared with the corresponding 
quarter of 1943 and 22.52 percent com- 
pared with the March quarter of this 
year. 

Exports during the June quarter of the 
current year were 132.67 percent higher 
than in the March quarter. 


Shipbuilding 
SPANISH SHIPYARDS LESs ACTIVE 


Spanish shipyards had on order ap- 
proximately as many ships in the first 6 
months of 1944 as in the preceding year, 
but activities have decreased slightly in 
the past few months because of the short- 
age of materials, states the foreign press. 
Increased difficulty was experienced in 
obtaining turbines, engines, and essen- 
tial metals. 

Estimates of the trade show approxi- 
mately 325,000 tons on order in August, 
including 32 steamships and 12 oil-burn- 
ing ships. 


Special Products 


HONDURAN IMPORTS OF SCALES AND 
BALANCES 


Scales and balances are not manu- 
factured in Honduras. Annual con- 
sumption is believed to be about the 
equivalent of annual imports. 

Prior to the war, some scales and bal- 
ances were imported from European 
countries, though the United States was 
the principal source. Since 1940-41, 
however, practically the entire market 
has been supplied by the United States. 

The following table gives the value of 
imports during the fiscal years 1939-40 
through 1942-43: 





Item 1939-40 1940-4! 1941-42) 1942-43 
Balances: | 
Copper or bronze _ - $154 | $264 $19 |__- 
Iron or tin plate. 606 | 1,458 | 1,194 $361 
Scales: 
Iron platform _.| 3,905 | 1,231 | 869 480 


496} 1,157 | 718 | 433 


Iron hanging--- 





Textiles and 


Related Products 


EXportTs From Ex SALVADOR 


More than 1,000 yards of palm braid 
and hand-woven textile articles produced 
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in rural market towns of El Salvador 
have been shipped to the United States 
under the terms of a contract negotiated 
late in 1943. Production of palm braid 
reportedly has been increased from 
about 1,000 yards to 25,600 yards daily 
and it is possible that as much as 4,000,- 
000 yards may be exported by the spring 
of 1945. 


NEW WEAVING PLANTS, U.S. S. R. 


The first cotton-textile mill ever seen 
east of the Urals was erected about 10 
years ago in Barnaul, in central Siberia. 
Raw cotton was readily available and the 
plant progressed rapidly. Recent reports 
indicate that from June 1941, until 
August of this year, more than 100,- 
000,000 meters of cloth were woven in 
that plant. A second weaving factory 
has now been placed in operation. 

Flax cultivation was introduced into 
that area somewhat later, and the flax 
is being converted into linen in a new 
weaving plant in Barnaul. 


Cotton and Products 


CROP, QUEENSLAND, AUSTRALIA 


Approximately 6,800 bales of lint are 
expected from the 1944 cotton crop of 
Queensland, Australia, according to a 
British publication. Last year’s yield 
was only slightly higher, although the 
cotton area was twice as extensive. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON CROP 


During July, 79,802 cantars (1 can- 
tar=approximately 99 pounds) of cotton 
were exported from Egypt. This makes 
a total of 3,455,120 cantars for the 11 
months from September 1, 1943, to July 
28, 1944. In the corresponding months 
of the preceding season exports totaled 
1,689,250 cantars. 

For the 1944-45 crop year, 852,949 
feddans (1 feddan=1.038 acres) of cot- 
ton were planted, with an expected yield 
of 4,500,000 cantars. This represents an 
increase of about 1,000,000 cantars over 
the preceding crop from a planted area 
of 712,810 feddans. Of the total 1944—45 
crop, 3,750,000 cantars are estimated to 
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be long staple, all but 750,000 cantars 
being of the Karnak variety. 


COTTON CLASSIFIED IN SAO PAULO, Brazi. 


During July, 434,190 bales (80,387 
metric tons) of cotton were classified in 
the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, which 
brings the total to 281,262 tons since 
March 1, 1944. In corresponding months 
of 1943, 242,927 tons were classified. 

In the 3-month period from May 1 to 
July 31, 16,021 bales (3,017 tons) of 
Parana cotton were classified. 

Exports of cotton from _ Brazil 
amounted to 55,043 metric tons in the 
first 4 months of 1944, compared with 
only 8,982 tons shipped in the corre- 
sponding months of 1943. 


CoTTON SITUATION, EL SALVADOR 


El Salvador’s 1943-44 cotton crop 
was the largest in its history and since 
domestic mills are expected to consume 
only 11,000 of the 19.152 bales (500 
pounds each) produced, exports prob- 
ably will reach new heights. At the 
end of June 428 tons of raw cotton had 
been shipped to Guatemala, although 
the major part of the tonnage was made 
up’ from the 1942-43 crop. 

A cotton spinning and weaving mill 
and textile factory is under construc- 
tion in San Miguel, and it is estimated 
that when put into operation this plant 
will increase the cotton-yarn produc- 
tion of the country by 60 percent and 
almost double the mechanical weaving 
capacity. 

SPANISH IMPORTS 


In July Spain imported 7,505,817 kilo- 
grams of cotton, a large increase over 
the 3,200,000 kilograms received in the 
preceding month but far below the 18,- 
270,920 kilograms imported in July 1943. 

This makes a total of 46,042,537 kilo- 
grams for the first 7 months of this year, 
and is the first time the 1944 cumulative 
total has fallen below that of the corre- 
sponding period of 1943. In the first 7 
months of 1943 imports totaled 53,668,- 
600 kilograms, but in the corresponding 
months of 1942 aggregated only 41,180,- 
815 kilograms. 

With the exception of a few mills work- 
ing on Government orders, Spain’s cot- 
ton-textile factories further curtailed 
production in July. Only 575 bales com- 
prised the daily average delivery of cot- 
ton to mills, compared with 600 in June, 
when operations were reported at 38 per- 
cent of potential capacity. 


INDIAN COTTON SITUATION 


Approximately 977,446 bales of cotton 
were exported from the principal ports 
of India from September 1, 1943, to July 
22, 1944. In the corresponding months 
of the preceding year 859,860 bales (of 
400 pounds) were shipped. Cotton ar- 
rivals at principal Indian ports, in cor- 
responding months of the two seasons 
were 2,679,927 and 2,812,387 bales, re- 
spectively. From September 1, 1943, to 
May 31, 1944, 3,073,232 bales of Indian 
cotton were consumed and 3,147,406 
bales in the corresponding months of 
1942-43. 

In the early weeks of July, prices for 
cotton yarn showed a rising tendency. 
Demand was heavy but supplies, espe- 
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cially of the finer and medium counts, 
were scarce. Some weaving mills and 
many hand-loom weavers were reported 
out of work because of their inability to 
get adequate supplies of yarn. Demand 
for piece goods continued unabated 
throughout the month, but supplies 
were inadequate. 


NURSERIES TO BE ESTABLISHED IN PERU 


The Peruvian Agricultural Experiment 
Station at La Molina has been author- 
ized to establish 24 official nurseries of 
Tanguis Cotton in the valleys of Chin- 
cha, Pisco, Ica, and Nazca. Seeds of se- 
lected strains from the Department of 
Plant Genetics are to be used. 

The campaign to improve and dis- 
tribute the Pima variety of cotton will 
be carried on by the official nursery of 
Piura. 


Wool and Products 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


In June, 24,321 bales of wool were ex- 
ported from Argentina compared with 
14,805 the preceding month and 21,055 
in June 1943. This makes a total of 182,- 
447 bales shipped in the first 9 months 
of the year beginning on October 1, 1943. 
In the corresponding months of the pre- 
ceding wool shipping year, 132,288 bales 
were exported. 

Commercial wool stocks on June l, 
1944, were equivalent to 162,570 metric 
tons on a grease-wool basis. 


BLACKFACE WOOL CONSUMPTION, 
SCOTLAND, U. K. 


No Scotch blackface wool was allo- 
cated for export from Scotland during 
August, but consumption was primarily 
in the manufacture of blankets for the 
Government. 

Because of the jute shortage few firms 
have resumed the manufacture of car- 
pets, but plans are being made and ma- 
chinery overhauled to facilitate a re- 
turn to that type of production. 

Last year’s blackface-wool clip was 
exhausted some time in August, accord- 
ing to unofficial estimates, and the 1944 
clip is already being used. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
OUTPUT IN EL SALVADOR 


Almost all of El Salvador’s 1944 out- 
put of henequen fiber was used in the 
manufacture of coffee bags. 

Cultivation of roselle fiber this year 
was, for the first time, on a sufficiently 
large scale to be considered as having 
passed from an experimental stage to a 
commercial basis. 


HEMP CULTIVATION, FRENCH Morocco 


Before the war, approximately 150 
hectares of hemp were grown in French 
Morocco. Planted areas have expanded 
widely since then, but no exact figures 
are available. 

Moroccan hemp is said to resemble 
Italian hemp, and the entire crop goes 
into domestic consumption. 


ABACA CULTIVATION, PANAMA 


Approximately 2,400 hectares of abaca 
are being grown in the Province of Bocas 
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del Toro, Panama, according to the 
Panama press. 

Fiber production is expected to rise 
sharply this year, after a new decortica- 
tion plant is placed in operation. It is 
reported that more than 3,000,000 pounds 
of abaca already have been shipped to 
the United States. 

Approximately 750 plants, brought 
from Manila, were planted in Bocas del 
Toro in 1925. From this small beginning 
cultivation has spread beyond the bor- 
ders of Panama to other tropical areas 
of America. 


PERUVIAN EFFORTS TO IMPROVE FLAX 
YIELD 


Continuing its efforts to improve the 
flax yield, the Peruvian Commission for 
Promotion of Flax Cultivation has held 
numerous meetings with growers. 

It is proposed to regulate the time and 
density of sowing in the various valleys, 
the interchange of seed, as well as the 
type of fertilizer and the proper time 
for its use. Crop rotation is being urged. 

A high-quality fiber is grown in the 
central sierra, where cultivation has ex- 
panded. This region may function as a 
nursery for the coastal regions. 

Studies are being made of the numer- 
ous varieties of long-fiber plants grow- 
ing in the Andean and inter-Andean 
areas, to develop their possible fiber uses. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


CusBAN TOBACCO SITUATION 


The prospects are that tobacco plant- 
ings in Cuba for the 1944-45 season will 
be among the largest on record and that 
many farmers who in recent years have 
grown winter vegetable crops will plant 
tobacco. If weather conditions are 


favorable, the 1944-45 crop may well be 
one of the largest in Cuban history. 
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The 1943-44 crop on the whole was 
better than average in quality as well as 
in quantity, and although no official 
statistics have been released, the Cuban 
Tobacco Commission has conservatively 
estimated that 439,000 bales, or approx- 
imately 59,500,000 pounds, were pro- 
duced. This is a gain of 43 percent over 
the yield from the 1942—43 crop, which 
because of severe drought conditions was 
considerably below normal, and 17 per- 
cent more than the 1936-42 average of 
51,000,000 pounds. 

A high level of consumption and ex- 
ports has, however, depleted Cuba’s 
stocks of leaf tobacco to probably 50 or 
60 percent of the pre-war average, and 
stiff competition among buyers has sent 
prices soaring to their highest plane in 
more than 10 years. 

In 1942, domestic consumption of 
cigars reached its highest level since 
1925, but fell appreciably in the latter 
part of 1943 when retail prices of cigars 
were increased approximately 2 cents 
each. Since that time monthly con- 
sumption has been about 20,000,000 
cigars, compared with 28,600,000 in the 
first few months of 1943. 

Cigarette consumption has been in- 
creasing steadily for the past 5 years— 
from 4,935,600,000 cigarettes in 1939 to 
6,263,300,000 in 1943. Here, also, a slight 
decrease occurred late in 1943 when the 
retail price of the most popular brands 
was raised from 5 to 7 cents per pack- 
age of 16 cigarettes. The slump, how- 
ever, was of short duration, and con- 
sumption now exceeds that of the corre- 
sponding months of 1943. 

Consumption of smoking tobacco in 
Cuba totaled 186,000 pounds in 1943, or 
almost double the 1942 consumption, and 
was the highest reported since 1936. 

American cigarettes are the only form 
of tobacco imported into Cuba in com- 
mercial quantities and although imports 
have gradually increased during the past 
10 years to a peak of 4,481,000 packs of 
20 cigarettes each, this is only 1.4 per- 
cent of Cuba’s consumption of domestic 
cigarettes. 

Tobacco is Cuba’s second-most-impor- 
tant export crop, exceeded only by sugar, 
but it accounts for only between 7 and 
10 percent of the total value of Cuba’s 
exports. During the second quarter of 
1944, however, Cuba exported 17,986,031 
pounds of unmanufactured tobacco, 43,- 
787,755 cigars, and more than 10,000,- 
000 cigarettes. The total value of to- 
bacco exports for the first 6 months of 
1944 was placed at $19,920,770, or 175 
percent more than the corresponding 
figure for 1943, which in turn was 20 
percent higher than the value of exports 
for the corresponding period of 1942. 

The United States is still Cuba’s most 
important customer for tobacco and to- 
bacco products, but recently Argentina 
has been taking increased quantities 

(473,684 pounds of leaf tobacco, 315,453 
cigars and 360,000 cigarettes, as well as 
smaller quantities of smoking tobacco, 
in the second quarter of 1944) and has 
supplanted Spain as the second most im- 
portant buyer of Cuban tobacco and 
manufactures. Smaller amounts of to- 
bacco and tobacco products also go to 
Canada and Chile. 
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Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
ncte: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 


not be responsible for their content. For, 


private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of Interest to Businessmen Ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin October 1, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The October 1 issue contains 
these articles: 


CONTINUATION OF PROCLAIMED AND STATU- 
TORY LAWS. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF FEA AFTER THE DE- 
FEAT OF GERMANY: LETTER OF THE 
PRESIDENT TO LEO T. CROWLEY. 


THE PRESIDENTS War RELIEF CONTROL 
BoarD. 


CONCLUSION OF THE FIRST PHASE OF THE 
CONVERSATIONS: 


Remarks at the Closing Session 
[Dumbarton Oaks] of the Under Secre- 
tary of State, Ambassador Gromyk, and 
Sir Alexander Cadogan. 

Joint Statement by Heads of American, 
British, and Soviet Delegations. 


SECOND PHASE OF THE CONVERSATIONS: 

Remarks by the Secretary of State at 
the Opening Session. 

Remarks by Sir Alexander Cadogan at 
the Opening Session. 

Remarks by Ambassador Koo at the 
Opening Session. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CIVIL 
AVIATION. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING. 
PARCEL-Post AGREEMENT. 
CENTRALIZED TRANSPORTATION SERVICE. 


Other Publications 


INQUIRY REFERENCE SERVICE. U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


—ECcONOMIc SITUATION IN Mexico 1943. 
1944. 11 pp. 


—EMPLOYMENT OF UNITED STATES CITI- 
ZENS IN LATIN AMERICA. 1944. 6 pp. 
Pointers for those who desire to ap- 
proach American business concerns 
operating in foreign countries, for the 
purpose of obtaining employment abroad. 


—INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN EL SAL- 
vaDoR. 1943. 21 pp. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


—INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN HalrI. 
1944, 8 pp. 


—MOTION-PICTURE MARKETS 1944: 
AFRIcA. 1944. 54 pp. Presents data on 
motion-picture markets in Africa, de- 
signed to aid American motion-picture 
producers and distributors in making 
their post-war plans. 


—PREPARING SHIPMENTS TO Perv. 1944. 
13 pp. 


—UNITED STATES TRADE WITH ECUADOR 
In 1942. 1944. 7 pp. 


Available gratis from: Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


LIVESTOCK IN CONTINENTAL EuUROPE DurR- 
ING WoRLD War II. Helen C. Farnsworth. 
1944. 63 pp. War-Peace Pamphlets No. 
6. Price, 50 cents. Summarizes the ap- 
parent changes in numbers and produc- 
tivity of livestock in the various countries 
of continental Europe during the war, 
and reviews the pre-war background of 
food-animal: production and trade to 
show these changes in proper perspec- 
tive. 


Available from: Food Research Insti- 
tute, Stanford University, Calif. 


STRATEGY OF Peace. Henry M. Wriston. 
1944. 159 pp. Price,$1. A discussion in 
three parts of the over-all peace strategy 
which the United States should (in the 
author’s opinion) devise to achieve the 
general aims for which we are now fight- 
ing. Part I considers the relation of war 
to peace; part II outlines the position of 
this country in regard to interests and 
commitments in our international rela- 
tionships; part III presents possible basic 
terms of a peace treaty. 


Available from: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 8, 
Mass. 





The Soviet Union produced 30 percent 
more electricity during the first half of 
1944 than in the corresponding period of 
1943. 
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Column — 


Lester A. Barber (“France: Nature's 
Warehouse of Floral Oils’).—Born in 
New York City. A. B. degree from Co- 
lumbia University. Certificate for spe- 
cial studies at Columbia College of Phar- 
macy; took many special courses at 
Postgraduate School of U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Officer in U. S. Army in 
World War I; 27 months; saw overseas 
service; later had 13 years’ reserve serv- 
ice. For 6 months after Armistice in 
1919, was in charge of academic and 
military work of 300 special U. §., 
Army students studying at London 
School of Economics, Birckbeck College, 
and Kings College. After 1922 Mr. Bar- 
ber was in export-import business in 
the essential-oil, toilet-preparation, and 
basic-material fields. Established ex- 
port department for the largest hair-dye 
manufacturer in the United States; also 
performed same service for one of the 
leading U. S. manufacturers of toilet 
preparations. Lived 3 years in Haiti, 
exporting and importing all major prod- 
ucts entering into the country’s com- 
merce. Speaks, reads, writes Spanish 
and French; knowledge of German, 
Italian, Portuguese, Spanish dialects, and 
West Indian Negro patois. For 10 years 
engaged in own business on commission 
basis buying and selling all types of basic 
materials used in the essential-oil, toilet- 
preparation, cosmetic, and drug indus- 
tries, as well as products used by spe- 
cialty industries such as ink, insecticides, 
and tobacco. Has been active in connec- 
tion with various Government war com- 
mittees. Author of published studies in 
his special field. Is now Commander of 
Commerce Department Post of the 
American Legion. Mr. Barber entered 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in January 1941; he is now 
the Assistant Chief of the Drugs and 
Pharmaceuticals Unit. 


Virginia Kinnard (“Waste Product 
Makes Good, Opens New Vistas, in Swe- 
den”’).—Born in Washington, D. C. 
George Washington University, A. B., 
A. M.; majored in Romance Languages. 
Has been in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce for a number of 
years; formerly in the Division of For- 
eign Tariffs and the Far Eastern Unit. 
In March 1942 was appointed Business 
Assistant on the Durable-Materials Re- 
ports Staff; is now a member of the In- 
dustrial Projects Unit. 









Guatemalan National Fair 

Plans for the annual National Fair at 
Guatemala City have been canceled for 
this year, according to a recent official 
announcement. Although national in 
character, for the past several years this 
Fair has enjoyed participation by vari- 
ous neighboring Republics, as well as by 
the United States, and plans for post- 
war fairs envision increased foreign rep- 
resentation. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


U. S. Foreign-Trade Figures for August 


Exports of merchandise from the 
United States during August 1944 were 
valued at $1,200,000,000, according to 
figures released by the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. The 
August total represents a slight increase 
over the July 1944 total and a decrease of 
approximately 17 percent from the rec- 
ord high figure of May 1944. The total 
value of exports for the first 8 months 
of 1944 totaled $9,606,000,000 and ex- 
ceeded the January-to-August total for 
all preceding years. Export totals in- 
clude Lend-Lease shipments but exclude 
shipments to the United States armed 
forces abroad. 

Total Lend-Lease exports during Au- 
gust 1944 amounted to $940,000,000 and 
comprised approximately 80 percent of 
the total merchandise shipped during 
the month. The August Lend-Lease to- 
tal showed a slight increase over the 
July 1944 total and about a 19 percent 
decrease below the record May 1944 
Lend-Lease total of $1,157,000,000. The 
Lend-Lease total for the January-Au- 
gust period amounted to $7,674,000,000. 


Value of United States Imports of Mer- 
chandise, January 1943 to August 1944 


[In thousands of dollars} 





General imports '| Imports for con- 
(arrivals) sumption 2 


Month s PA a 
1943 1944 1943 1944 

January 228, 881 299,855) 244,990 304, 290 
February 233,794 312,709) 244,940 303,919 
March 248,644 358,715) 264,084 356, 928 
April... 256, 906, 359,371) 267, 689) 354, 526 
May 281, 343) 385,988) 285, 447) 372, 268 
June 295, 293 330,898) 287, 643) 322, 743 
July 301, 702, 293, 108, 295, 983) 288, 653 
August 315, 866, 302,445) 306, 804) 296, 999 
September 286, 353 " 285, 259 
October 329, 167 317, 204 
November 311, 182 302, S88 
December 278, O50 274, 219 


January- De- 
cember 3, 367, 179)... 3, 376, 942 





! General imports include entries for immediate con- 
sumption and entries into bonded customs warehouses. 

?Imports for consumption include entries for imme 
diate consumption and withdrawals from bonded cus- 
toms warehouses for consumption. 

' Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence 
may differ slichtly from sum of rounded amounts. 


General imports (arrivals) of mer- 
chandise into the United States during 
August amounted to $302,000,000 in val- 
ue. For the second consecutive month 
this year the figure is less than the cor- 
responding. month of 1943. This figure 
represents a decrease of approximately 
7 percent from the average of the 7- 
month period January through July 
1944. The total value of general im- 
ports for the first 8 months of 1944 
amounted to $2,636,000,000 and exceeded 
the 1943 January-August total by ap- 
proximately 22 percent, 

Imports of merchandise entering con- 
sumption channels during August 1944 
were valued at $297,000,000—which is a 
decrease of approximately 10 percent 
from the average of the first 7 months 
of 1944. This, too, was the second con- 
secutive month with a decrease over the 
corresponding month of 1943. During 


Values of United States Export and Im- 
port Merchandise Trade With Latin 
American Republics, March 1944 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Bet | | 
| Total |General) Imports for 
Country | ex- | im- | consump- 











| ports ! ports?| tion 3 

Mexico | 21,482 | 22,944 22, 969 
Guatemala. ..- | 1,050 | 1,488 | 1, 488 
El Salvador. . ae 610 2, 461 | 2, 459 
Honduras. aes? 756 548 552 
Nicaragua ; 462 1,010 1,010 
Costa Rica | 1,357 1,174 1,174 
Panama Republic --| 2,551 48 48 
Cuba | 13,301 | 34,175 32, 904 
Haiti |} 1,031 | — 967, 994 
Dominican Republic. -. 879 | 2,019 2,019 
Colombia. 5,983 | 10, 730 10, 730 
Venezuela.__ -| 6,415 3, 671 3, 652 
Ecuador 1, 576 874 861 
Peru... | 3.557 | 3,123 3, 154 
Bolivia. 784 | 3,729 3, 790 
Chile... ‘ _.| 5,205 | 12,731 12, 889 
Brazil sink | 29,028 | 40, 362 40, 124 
Paraguay ses 104 | 470 470 
Uruguay 896 | 3,582 3, 704 
Argentina... | 2,661 | 16,596 16, 788 

Total *._- 99, 688 |162, 702 161, 779 

| 





' Includes domestic and foreign merchandise. * 

2 General imports include entries for immediate con- 
sumption and entries into bonded customs warehouses. 

‘Imports for consumption include entries for imme- 
diate consumption and withdrawals from bonded 
customs warehouses for consumption. 

‘ Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence 
may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. 


Value of United States Exports, January 1943 to August 1944 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Total domestic and 
foreign merchandise | 
(including Lend- | 


Month Lease) 
1943 

January 730, 498 
February 719, 176 
March 988, 512 
April 979, 166 
May 1, 084, 790 
June 1, 001, 739 
July 1, 261, 209 
August 1, 202, 392 
September 1, 235, 230 
October 1, 194, 972 
November 1, 072, 064 
December 1, 244, 047 

January-December 12, 713, 885 


| 
Domestic merchandise | Total Lend-Lease do- 


(including Lend-| mestic and foreign 
| Lease) | merchandise 
| 
1944 1943 f 1944 1943 1944 
| | 
1, 090, 202 | 722, 315 1, O81, 517 | 535, 057 | 889, 931 
1,084,806 | 710,691 | 1,074,210 | 528, 535 | 877, 950 
1, 157, 624 973, 805 1, 147, 831 | 777, 060 | 911, 851 
1, 187, 438 | 969, 583 | 1, 177, 665 | 774, 685 947, 951 
1,419,425 | 1,076,047 | 1, 410, 123 847, 956 1, 157, 006 
1, 271, 396 995, 427 1, 262, 900 | 790, 198 | 1, 001, 333 
1, 198, 254 1, 253,499 | 1,191,223 | 1,032,173 | 937, 390 
1, 199,843 | 1, 191, 354 1, 193, 571 | QR5, 878 940, 349 
| 1, 218, 517 | 1,004, 249 | 
1, 187, 250 | 951, 715 
1, 060, 330 |....-- | 856, 819 | 
1, 231, 722 1, 022, 312 


12, 590, 538 10, 106, 637 








' Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. 

















SQUEEZE PLAY FROM BOTH SIDES OF THE COUNTER. 


the first 8 months of 1944, the total value 
of imports for consumption was $2,601,- 
000,000. This total represents a gain of 
almost 20 percent over the same period 
of 1943. 


United States Eaports and Imports of 
Newsprint Paper 








Exports (in- 
cluding reex- | General imports 
ports) 
Period Net Value Value 


(in Net (in 











ity. thou- | quan- | thou- 

(in | Sands | tity | sands 

tons) of dol- |(in tons)} of dol- 

lars) lars) 
1944 
January ---- 4, 962 448} 191,287] 10, 034 
February - 4, 039 360) 174, 731 9, 319 
March sist 3, 429 310} 186, 121 9, 889 
April _-_-.-.-- 2, 716 240} 200,209) 10, 870 
May 4, 090 300; 209,823) 11, 459 
June 3, 546 270} 231,125} 12,941 
SEES : 2, 430 187} 244,468) 13, 506 
(| ORES eke sep 2, 653 200; 204,067) 11.049 
Total 8 months 

ROS Bocce 7, 865 2, 315) 1, 641, 831) 89, 067 








Calendar year 1943___| 37,582} 2, 656/2, 637, 429) 132, 232 

Calendar year 1942___| 43,165) 3, 112/2, 921, 207| 130, 387 

Calendar year 1941__-| 72,827} 4, 970)2, 982,375) 134, 124 

Yearly average (1936- 
40 





....---------| 18,985} 1,045)2, 744, 175) 112, 216 
Yearly average (1931- 
SS ee 15, 029 669)2,. 049, 118) 84, 784 














1 Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence 
may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts, 


Data which may now be released cur- 
rently on the foreign trade in newsprint 
reveals that the importations of news- 
print for August 1944 were slightly below 
the average monthly imports in both 
quantity and value for the first 8 months 
of 1944. The total August 1944 import 
values were approximately 18 percent be- 
low the July 1944 figure of $13,506,000, 
which was the 1944 high for importation 
of newsprint, while the 204,000 tons im- 
ported in August 1944 was approximately 
16 percent below the 244,000-ton July 
high figure for 1944. The value of ex- 
ports of newsprint shipments amounted 
to $200,000 for the month of August 1944, 
which was about 31 percent below the 
average for the 8 months ended August 
1944. The 2,700 tons exported in August 
1944 was about 24 percent below the 
average for the first 8 months of 1944. 








PAGE 38 


Information on the total value of trade 
with the Latin-American Republics re- 
ported on a 6-month delayed basis re- 
veals an increase of 43 percent in exports 
and approximately 40 percent in imports 
during March 1944 over the preceding 
month. Data for gold and silver are now 
also available on a 6-month delayed 
basis. 

Summary figures on exports and im- 
ports and revisions of previous months’ 
totals are presented in the table shown 
in this column and on preceding page. 


Values of United States Export and Im- 
port Trade in Gold and Silver With 
Latin American Republics, March 1944 


[In thousands of dollars,] 














Exports Imports 
Country aneied! ined mene (GR 
| Gold | Silver Gold | Silver 
sae sinngihemn —_ cues 
a _.../44, 966 255 | 496 
_  ~ RRE, eae 4 ee 
| SR Sa Ramee 73 16 
ER Sos 115 209 
TEE Cea ne 776 ll 
TS ELEM, aie 3 (1) 
Panama, Republic of----|__- ‘ 1 
SE Se 343 =e 
Dominican Republic_-___-|__-_-- 6 
=a 1 |}. : ? 
OS Ee ae eet 324 | 
Ecuador -_- cael Pe NE 164 | 5 
EE Eee ae 486 319 
aT Sees le : 7 
Chile. ___.. SEGRE EPS RAF 33 7 
Argentina____ .-| 7,313 |-_- a) Moana (') 
Total 2 52, 886 343 | 2, 237 1, 070 
1 Less than $500. 


2 Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence 
may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. 





France: Nature’s 
Warehouse of 


Floral Oils 


(Continued from p. 11) 


They are disposable in practically any 
quantity made: they represent relatively 
high intrinsic values, they are not perish- 
able, and they enjoy continuous demand 
in all the large countries of the world. 


Today’s Acute Need 


It is to the mutual advantage of both 
France and the United Nations to avoid 
any unnecessary delay in reestablishing 
the flow of these basic materials. The 
most important gateway is the southern 
coast of France, although in normal 
times some export shipments are also 
made through Paris and northwestern 
ports, as well as via Nice and Marseille. 
Because of the long-extended cessation 
of exports to non-Axis nations, stocks in 
the United States have become almost 
depleted. If the report is true that the 
occupying Germans increased production 
of these oils, it is quite possible that they 
were forwarded to German-controlled 
manufactories in France and that the 
French were able to divert them or pre- 
vent their destruction. 

There may be even now appreciable 
supplies for use by the French and by 
Allied countries. 
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Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Boletin Oficial of 
September 12, 1944. Opposition must be 
filed before October 16, 1944: 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 
I Naat cienins recpegiont 17—Entire class. 
eC 2—Entire class. 
EI 23—Vermouth. 

Jockey Club.-_-__-__- 23—-Champagne. 

| 15—Entire class. 

. , ae 22—Sweets in general. 


Brazil —Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Ofical. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 








Date of 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 


publication 
1944 

Clorofenol_- 10—Instruments, appa- | Sept. 14 
ratus, and contriv- 
ances for surgical or 
curative purposes, or 
inrelation tothe health 
of man or animals. 

Dentalex___ asa LAA R GY Do. 

36—Articles of clothing 

Atlantis 437—Underwear, table- |; Do 
ware and bedwear. 

Alianca 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 17, Do 
18, 20, 21, 40, 49, 54, 
and 58. 

Cloant 1—Chemical products Do 
used in the industries, 
photography and 
chemical analysis: 
anticorrosives. 

Profemin. 3—Chemical products Do. 
prepared for use in 
medicine and phar- 
macy. 

Vitacolirio do Do 

Suplenta. 3 A pharmaceutical Do. 
preparation. | 

Litiolil J do _.| Do. 

Exatoglutol _ - ..do p Do. 

Exatoneurin do : | Do. 

Lavex oe do Do. 

Hormoglutex do Do 

Amylona.. 41—Substances used as | Do, 
food or as ingredients | 
in food. | 

Glastocit 16—Manufactures from Do 
mineral and other sub- 
stances for building or 
decoration. | 

Glassomax . - ..do | Do 

Glasso do p Do. 

Risko__ ; 41—Substances used as Do 


food or as ingredients | 
in food. 
Eterno 6—Machinery and tools | Do. 

of all kinds and parts 

of machinery, except 
agricultural and hor- | 
ticultural machinery 

and their parts, in- 

cluded in class 7. 


Aneuriforte 3—A pharmaceutical Do. 
and medicinal prepa- 
ration. 
Ascorboforte do Do 
Kariodon 48—Perfumery and soaps Do. 
Paramount -8—Radio Do. 
Janebell 48—Perfumery and soaps, Sept. 15 
Hudson 39—Goods manufactured Do 


from rubber and gutta- 
percha not included 
in other classes. 


Super-13 do Do 
Meroxylan 3—A pharmaceutical Do, 
product. Do 
King 8—Precision instru- 
ments, scientific in- 
struments and appa- 
ratus for useful pur- 
poses; instruments and 
apparatus for teaching. 
Egrotox 3—A pharmaceutical Do. 
specialty. 
Necrobil. . do Do. 


Riodon....._..| 48—-Perfumery and soaps Do. 


Date of 


Trade-mark icati 
rade rk publication 


Class No. and product 


1944 
Dijodyl 3—A pharmaceutical | September 29 
preparation. 
Neo-Bornyval. do Do. 
Pan 46—Candles, matches, | Do 


common soap and 

detergents; starch, | 
blue, and other prep- 

arations for laundry | 
purposes. 


Titan 55—Sand paper Do. 
York 40—Furniture and up- Do. 
| holstery. 
| 36—Articles of clothing Do. 
Penalty-Bol 49—Games of all kinds; Do. 


sporting articles and 
sport clothing not in- 
cluded in other classes. 
6— Machinery and tools Do. 
of all kinds, are parts 
of machinery, except 
agricultural and horti- 
cultural machinery | 
and their parts, 
included in class 7. 
Dens 10—Instruments, appa- Do. 
ratus, and contriv- 
ances for surgical or 
curative purposes, or 
in relation to the 
health of man or 


Elektron 


animals. 

Clipper 40—Furniture and up- | Do 
holstery. 

Duncan 49—Games of all kinds; Do 
sporting articles and 
sport clothing not | 
included in other 
classes. 

Geometrica 8—Precision instru- Do 


ments,  scientifical 
instruments, and ap- | 
paratus for useful pur- 
poses; instruments 
and apparatus for 
teaching. 

Meca 46—Candles, matches, Do. 
common soap, and 
detergents; starch, 
blue, and other pre- 
parations for laundry 
purposes. 

Perola 38—Paper (except paper Do. 
hangings) stationery 
and bookbinding 
paper. 

Torpedo 39—Goods manufac- Do. 
tured from rubber 
and gutta-percha not 
included in other 


classes. 





Chile.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial of 
September 15, 1944. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from the date of 
publication: 





Trade-mark Class No. and product 


Gold Bond, Smithway i—Metals, iron-mongery, 
locksmith work, ete. 

Gold Bond 7—Cements, limes, plas- 
ters, and construction 
materials. 

Gold Bond 10—-Timber in the rough, 
dressed, ete. 

Silentol, Secol 19—Nonedible oils, lubri- 


cants, turpentine, indus- 
trial alcohols, ete. 
Gold Bond, Ducal, Secol | 20—Adhesive, paints, var- 


Casaina nishes. 
Duz 21—Soap and materials for 
cleaning and washing. 
Gold Bond 23—Paperpulps, cardboard, 


ete. 

Sentinel, Splendid Victor 30—Hygieniec apparatus 
and service installations, 
including bath heaters. 

Star-Light, Smithway 32—Heating, lighting, 
blowing, and ventilating 
apparatus. : 

Smithway 36—Machinery and vehi- 
cles. 
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| Class No. and product 


Trade-mark 


Smithway 39—Receptacles metal. tin, 
| and enamel. 
Gold Bond | 42~—Worked woods, and 
furniture. 


Hollywood, Sta-Put Heel 
Nicky, Ipana. -. OS ohh’ 
711 Seven Eleven_.._..- 


47—Clothing, 
| 57—Perfumery products. 
| 69—Nonalcoholic _ bever- 
| ages, wines. 

75— Drugs and pharmaceu- 


Femalona, Salifen, Pento | : 
tical products. 


Dibecord, Bedicor, Hep- 
astyl, Cicloina, Novo- 
laxo, Scabeol, Tiozon, 
Dermo-Plastil, Hydroy- 
odin, Sulfozon, Tano- 
carb, Ambesid, Formo- 
zon, Sulformol, Tioform, 
Sulfoform, ‘Tiocrom, 
Sulfocrom, I. V. C. 
Vapurin, Magda, Neo- 
cid, Sharp & Dohme, 
Diastos, Xeneguina, 
Petox, Dolidren, Olegan, 
Des-Peqhim, Vapenet, 
Galen, Galen Co., De- 
nete, Colitrine, Entero- | 
zika, Dolipat. 

Kodaslide, Smithway. 





79— Apparatus and articles 
of cinematography and 
photography. 

-Writing materials, and 
printed matter. 


Kodaslide, Pocket Book_. | 81 








Newfoundland 
Goes Back to Codfish 


(Continued from p. 5) 


the island has been made a terminus for 
the British oversea flying service, its im- 
portance in the air age remains to be 
established. The handicap of fog may 
be overcome. On the other hand, air- 
craft travel may develop such speed that, 
as was true of steam navigation, the 
island will be bypassed. 


Economy Still Vulnerable 


To sum up, Newfoundland has been in 
the thick of wartime developments and 
has profited considerably, although per- 
haps only temporarily, from the expendi- 
tures which the course of the war has 
made necessary. The basic nature of the 
improvement, however, remains to be 
realized. If the prosperity period has 
done nothing else, it has returned hope 
to the island in bringing to life the long 
dormant asset of its physical position— 
its proximity to the North American 
Continent. This factor of geographic 
position, although of importance in some 
phases of trade, has not greatly bene- 
fited the island’s people during the long 
years in which the big communities of 
the mainland have been advancing to 
wealth and economic power. As they 
have grown rich, the island has grown 
poor, principally because of small re- 
sources and the seeming necessity of 
having to cling to a production which is 
in need of modernization. The oppor- 
tunity to make a start on this mod- 
ernization has been provided, but no 
Startling changes may be expected be- 
cause of the long-term character of the 
necessary effort. In the meantime, the 
island’s economy continues vulnerable to 
the influence of salt-fish prices. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
October 9, 1944.) 


The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration, has issued the following 
Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 566—Current Export Bulletin No. 
196—October 3, 1944 


I. EXPORTATION OF MATERIALS FOR USE BY 
THE ARMY, NAVY, OR AIR FORCES OF ANY 
OF THE OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


cense applications covering military end- 
use materials destined to any of the other 
American Republics must be submitted 
initially to, and for the official endorse- 
ment of the appropriate military repre- 
sentative of the respective country (see 
list below), where 

(1) The consignee is the Army, Navy, 
or Air Force of any one of the other 
American Republics; or 

(2) An official government purchasing 
commission of any one of the other 
American Republics is purchasing mate- 
rials for the direct use of its Army, Navy, 


Exporters are advised that all export li- 


or Air Force. 











Country Official title Address 
f oar oa SSS 
LIST 

Bolivia | President, Bolivian Army Purchasing Com- | 1038 Investment Bldg., 15th and K Sts. NW., 

| mission, Washington 5, D. 
Brazil. . | Chief, Brazilian Aeronautical Commission__| 3402 Garfield St. NW., Washington 7, D. C. 

Brazilian Government Airplane Engine | 60 East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 

| Factory Commission. 

} — = -Charge, Brazilian Navy Purchas- | 3005 34th St. NW., Washington 8, D. C. 

ing Office. 

| Chief, Brazilian Military Commission____._. | 2134 Leroy Pl. NW., Washington 8, D. C. 
Chile - | Chief, Chilean Naval Commission... _--__- 2128 Bancroft PI. NW., Washington 8, DC. 

| Chief, Chilean Air Force Commission ___--- 2128 Bancroft Pl. NW., Washington 8, D. C. 

| Chief, Chilean Military Mission -. -_- __| 2128 Bancroft Pl. N.W. , Washin ton &, D.C. 
Colombia } Military Attaché, Embassy of Colombia____| Room 207, Barr Blidg., 910 17th St. NW., 

| Ww ashington, D.C. 

| Naval Attaché, Embassy of Colombia -__.__- 1520 20th St. NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
Costa Rica | Ambassador of Costa Rica_............_.-- 21128 St. NW. , Washington 8, D.C. 
Cuba ..| Military Attaché,Embassy of Cuba___._.__| 2639 16th St. NW., Washington 9, D.C. 

Naval Attaché, Embassy of Cuba_._..___- .| 2639 16th St. NW., Washington 9, D. C. 

| Air Attaché, Embassy i. RCN ae 2639 16th St. NW., Washington 9, D. C. 
Dominican Re tesneee Ambassador of the Dominican Republic. .__| 4530 16th St. NW., Washington 11, D. C. 
Ecuador ‘ so=- Chief, Military Mission of Ecuador. -__.___.. 1129 Vermont Ave. NW. , Washington 5,D. C. 
E! Salvador Military Attaché, Embassy of El Salvador__| 2400 16th St. NW., Washington 9, D.C. 
Guatemala | Counselor, Embassy of Guatemala_____.___- 1614 18th St. NW., Washington 9, D.C. 
Haiti_. | Ambassador of Hatii--__....2...........-.. 4842 16th St. NW., Washington 11, D. C. 
Honduras | Ambassador of Honduras. -__.._.......____-- 2611 Woodley PI. Nw., Washington &, D. C. 
Mexico Military Attaché, Embassy of Mexico._.__._| 2829 16th St. NW., Washington 9, D. C. 

Naval Attaché, Embassy of Mexico________- 2829 16th St. NW., Washington 9, D. C. 
Nicaragua __ Ambassador of Nicaragu.-._............- ‘ 1627 xD —— Ave. NW., Washing- 
ton 

Panama___. First Secretary, Embassy of Panama am 2862 McGill Terrace, Washington 8, D. C. 
Paraguay | Military Attaché, Embassy of Paraguay_-___| 3722 Harrison St. NW., Washington 15, D.C. 

| Naval Attaché, Embassy of Paraguay .......| 3722 Harrison St. NW. Washington 15, D.C. 
Peru .| Chief, Peruvian Naval Commission... __-_-- 1320 16th St. NW., Washington 6, D.C. 

| Chief, Peruvian Military Commission 1301 15th St. NW., Washington 5, D. C. 

| Air Attaché, Peruvian Embassy_-....___.._- 1320 16th St. NW., Washington 6, D.C. 
Uruguay | Chief, Uraguayan Military Mission-______- | 1010 Vermont Ave. NW., W ashington 5, 

Naval Attaché, Embassy of Uruguay __ --- 1010 Vermont Ave. NW., Washington 5, 

Venezuela. 3 | Military Attaché, Embassy of Venezuela __. .-| 1129 Vermont Ave. NW., 


Naval Attaché, Embassy of Venezuela 
Air Attaché, Embassy of Venezuela 


| 1129 Vermont Ave. NW. Ww ashington 5, 
1129 Vermont Ave. NW,, Ww ashington 5, 


anana 


D. 
Washington 5, D. 
D. 
D. 








II. AMENDMENT OF PROCESSING CODE 


Effective immediately, the processing code and commodity descriptions listed in Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 15 are amended as follows: 

















Dee , Pr 
. Sane of Commerce | Processing ocessing 
Commodity schedule B | code, old | code, new 
number 
Page 8—Under Agricultural Machinery— Delete ‘‘Cultivating implements all r 
others not listed (include stalk cutters and plant setters)’’ and insert: 

Cultivating implements, other 3 7839. 00 BREN pate 0 SE 
Hand cultivators, not wheel type, and miscellaneous hand tools 7839. 00 FARM BLDG 
Other cultivating implements. >..._.__________-________- 7839.00 | FARM FARM 

Page 20—-Under Dairy Products—Delete ‘Infants’ food, “nalted milk, etc.” and 
insert: 

Infants’ food, malted milk, ete. . eR: SABIE at 
Sugar of milk_ 0069. 00 FOOD CHEM 
Other infants’ food, malted milk, etc. - 0069. 00 FOOD FOOD 

This change should also be made on pages 44 and 53. 

Page 31—Under Electrical Machinery and Apparatus—insert the following: 

Battery chargers, nonrotating, complete... .-......2..-..-----..---.------ ks et, ETE ER SoS 
For automotive use __- saga dhs Nianals a ing 7028. 00 AUTO AUTO 
Tungar, rectigon and rectifier tubes and bulbs. ____ __...-._-------_-- 7028. 00 CDGS CDGS 
Other complete battery chargers, nonrotating_- 7028. 
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Department 
Commodity of C a 
| schedule B 
| number 
| 
Page 33—Under Electrical Machinery and Apparatus—‘“Testing apparatus | 
and parts, other electric’ should read: 

Testing apparatus and parts, other electrical, n. e. s_..__________- 7038. 98 
Armature growlers, automotive vehicle testing type deihiatinie 7038. 98 
Dynamometers, automotive chassis__........._._._.______- , 7038. 98 
Dynamometers, steam turbine__................_..._._____- 7038. 98 
re a Sees ntuadance us causseue 7038. 98 
Other electrical testing apparatus and parts, n.e.s_..._________- X 7038. 98 

Page 43—Under Industrial Machinery—Delete ‘‘Cane mills’ and insert: 

a Sd enn edaccecdce- 7612. 00 
EE ISS ES GTS Gia ee 7612. 00 
EES Sa ta ES ‘ 7612. 00 | 

This change should be made also on page 17. 

Delete “‘Meat grinding and slicing power-driven machines (include bread, | 

meat, and cheese slicers, meat grinders and choppers and coffee mills)”’ | 
and insert: 
Meat and other grinding and slicing power-driven machines (include 
bread, meat, and cheese slicers, meat grinders and choppers and 
REE RRS SRE SG aa e 7710. 00 
Bread-slicing machines all sizes. _________- 7710. 00 
Other grinding and slicing power-driven machines, “under 1 horse- 
power._._.--.-..--- 7710. 00 
Other grinding and slicing power-driven machines, 1 horsepower 
and over. 7710. 00 
This change should also be made on pages 40 and 78. 
Page 43—Under Industrial Machinery—Delete “Paper converting machinery | 
and parts”’ and insert: 

Paper converting machinery and parts 7628. 00 
Stencil cutting machines and parts 7628. 00 
Other paper converting machinery and parts 7628. 00 

This change should also be made on page 65. 

Page 45—Under Iron and Steel—Hoop— Delete “‘Hoop iron and steel, not con- | 
taining alloy, hot rolled” and insert: 

Hoop, iron or steel, not containing alloy, hot-rolled 6038. 15 
Strapping, box and package 6038. 15 
Other iron or steel, hoop, not containing alloy, hot-rolled__ - 6038. 15 

Page 47—Under Iron and Steel Manufactures—Hardware ‘‘Hardware, other” 
should read 
Rat and mouse traps (wood and wire), and animal snow locks 6188. 00 
Coffee mills, pepper mills, carpet sweepers, household fruit presses, food 
choppers, ice cream freezers, and corn mill grinders, hand operated 6188. 00 
Steel drapery hooks, rod rings, pole sets, curtain rods, and tassels 6188, 00 
Other hardware, n. e. s 6188. 00 
Page 47—U nder Iron and Steel Hollow ware—Delete “Tin and galvanized hol- 
low ware” and insert: 

Tin and galvanized hollow ware 6121. 00 
Dairy farm milk pails 6121. 00 
Other tin and galvanized hollow ware 6121. 00 

This change should also be made on page 83. 

Page 48—Under Iron and Steel Manufactures—Tools—Delete ‘‘Vises’’ and 
insert: 

Vises 6163. 00 
Woodw orking vises 6163. 00 
Other than woodworking vises 6163. 00 

This change should also be made on page 87. 

Page 48—Under Iron and Steel Manufactures—Tubular Products— Delete 
“‘Pipe, casing and oil-line, seamless’’ and “‘ Pipe, casing, and oil-line, welded”’ 
and insert: 

Pipe, casing and oil-line, seamless 6062. 00 
Water-well casing, seamless, fabricated by other than. pipe mills 6062. 00 
Other casing and oil-line pipe, seamless 6062. 00 

Pipe, casing and oil-line, welded _. 6063. 00 
Water-well casing, welded, fabricated by other than pipe mills 6063. 00 
Other casing and oil-line pipe, welded 6063. 00 

These changes should also be made on page 63. 

Page 49—Under Iron and Steel Manufactures—Wire—‘Wire and Manufac- 
tures, other, include card clothing and music wire’ should read: 

Wire and manufactures, other : 6091. 98 
Card clothing -- 6091. 98 
Fabricated wire products for building purposes s 6091. 98 
Mattress and furniture springs (include spring eeesoneaned 6091. 98 
Milk delivery crates 6091. 98 
Other wire manufactures , i 6091. 98 

Page 56—Under Metal Working Machinery— Delete “Lathes, artillery, ammu- 
nition and boring, and other lathes, n. e. s.”’ an¢ insert: 

Lathes, artillery, ammunition and boring, boring 2nd other lathes, n.e.s 7403. 09 | 
Brake drum lathes 7403. 09 
Artillery, ammunition and boring, and other lathes, n.e.s 7403. 09 

Page 65— Under Paper, Related Products and Manufactures— Delete “W ater- 
proof and greaseproof paper’’ and insert: ! 

Waterproof and greaseproof paper .............-......--..-- 4721. 00 
I ese taietintcuienen ~adicabnncasheooows 4721. 00 
Other greaseprooof and waterproof i ebiubnebenae 4721. 00 

These changes should also be made on pages 18 and 40. 

Page 71—Under Precious Metals—Delete “Sterling and other solid silver- 
ware, other, including tableware, ornamental silverware, silver solder and | 
manufactures, n. e. s.”’ and insert: 

Sterling and other solid silverware, other including tableware, ornamental! 

silver ware, silver solder and manufactures, n. e. S____- 4 6956. 00 

Silver solder and silver base brazing alloys__............_...-- 6956. 00 
Other sterling and solid silverware.._.____-... 6956. 00 
Page 68—Under Photographic and Projection Goods— Delete “Stereoptic ons, 
magic lanterns and other projection apparatus”’ and insert: | 

Stereopticons, magic lanterns and other projection apparatus ___- 9112.00 
35-mm. motion-picture projection apparatus, n. e. s __-- 9112. 00 
Stereopticons, magic lanterns and other ananmnene apparatus except | 

RE RIS ei 9112.00 | 

This change should also be made on page 79. 

Page 89—Under Wood Manufactures—“Other wood manufactures’’ should 
read: | | 

Other wood manufactures____. hiaees 4299. 00 
Advertising boards and sign boards. 4299. 00 | 
ee ala Oi rand len a hein asicin tes elon ommerenin dn nm ond ne 4299. 00 | 
Battery separators _---.--.--.--- ecceneerteeecence ponceccee 4299. 00 
Bearings and bushings.------.--- SEs a ae ak a 4299 00 | 
Se SIND sitive icinnenowibieviemieatcebeowsnpeocentesnece 4299. 00 


(Continued on p. 41) 
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(Continued from p. 15) 


modification of the exchange-control law 
are still under study. 

Exchange rates have not varied. The 
dollar was quoted throughout the month 
at 3.09 guaranis for the legal rate, at 
3.059 for the buying rate, and at 3.121 for 
the selling rate. 

Total foreign exchange and gold hold- 
ings as of August 31, 1944, were 27,800,- 
000 guaranis. Money in circulation to- 
taled 28,400,000 guaranis. 


Dominican Republic 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Ciudad Trujillo) 


Final figures on the 1944 sugar crop 
showed a total production for the year 
of 512,000 metric tons. 

Construction activities of the Domini- 
can Government are increasing, and work 
is progressing at an accelerated pace on 
the Executive Palace and the various 
buildings of University City. A $2,500,- 
000 contract for the proposed improve- 
ment of port facilities at San Pedro de 
Macoris, principal sugar port, is also ex- 
pected to be awarded in the near future 
by the Government. ‘The work will con- 
sist of dredging the channel, running a 
dock alongside it, and the construction of 
various warehouses and terminal facili- 
ties, with the object of providing a deep- 
water harbor for the larger sugar boats. 

Structural steel, reinforcing bars, and 
cement for these projects are arriving in 
volume. The greater than usual war- 
time supply of these scarce materials is 
bringing prices down to lower levels. 
Prices of reinforcing bars have dropped 
20 to 30 percent, and these materials are 
now selling at considerably less than the 
Government-fixed control price. The 
price of cement has dropped from its all- 
time high of $3 per sack last year to $1.40. 
In spite of the adequate quantities of 
these materials now available, however, 
controls limiting the number of dealers 
as well as the price are still maintained. 

The new textile plant designed to uti- 
lize second-hand machinery purchased 
in the United States, is about half com- 
pleted, and operations are expected to 
commence in the early part of 1945. This 
textile plant will produce a cheap cotton 
cloth which will be used to make up work- 
clothing material and yard goods of a 
type currently being purchased from 
Mexico and the United States. The tex- 
tile company plans to utilize domestic 
and United States cotton. Other textile 
houses are apprehensive. of a protective 
tariff to protect this industry and hinder 
the regular flow of textile imports. 

Construction has also started on the 
Foundation Co.’s cement plant to be lo- 
cated near Ciudad Trujillo. It is to uti- 
lize rebuilt United States machinery, and 
will have an estimated capacity of 360,000 
barrels per year. The approximate cost 
of the plant is $1,600,000. 

Bananas are currently being shipped 
by schooner out of Puerto Plata, Bara- 
hona, and Sanchez, destined for Florida. 
Schooner operators are paying 95 cents 
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a stem to the local seller. Shipments out 
of Puerto Plata are reported good, but 
movement out of the other ports is still 
slow. 

Corn and rice crops are now coming 
into the markets and appear up to stand- 
ard. Volume is also greater than ex- 
pected—the spring drought not having 
had any great adverse effect on these 
crops. 

The Flota Mercante de Argentina 
started regularly scheduled steamship 
service between New Orleans, Ciudad 
Trujillo, and Buenos Aires, with the ar- 
rival on September 14 of the Argentine 
motorship, Rio Gallegos. 


Surinam 
(From the U. S. Consulate, Paramaribo) 


The shortage of agricultural labor 
during September continued to restrict 
sugar production, resulting in a critical 
supply situation in that commodity. 
The importation of 100 metric tons of 
sugar from Trinidad afforded temporary 
relief, but no increase in local production 
was expected in the near future. Con- 
sumer purchases were rationed to 2 
pounds of sugar per week. The citrus- 
fruit crop was also below expectations, 
and the labor shortage necessitated 
leaving the fruit on the trees of many 
plantations. 

The current balata crop has begun to 
arrive from the interior, and several 
shipments have been made to the Rub- 
ber Reserve Co. Reports indicated that 
the crop, although of good quality, would 
fall below the volume of 1943. 

Bauxite mines remained quiet because 
of the lack of shipping space. Two of 
the leading mines operated on a single 
8-hour shift. 





Brazil’s Chromite Resources 
and Exports 


Four zones in Brazil yield chromite, a 
mineral of which Brazil is the second 
largest exporter in the Americas. Of 
the three chromite areas in the State of 
Bahia, that which centers around Campo 
Formoso, about 328 miles from the port 
of Sao Salvador, in the same State, is 
the largest, having an estimated reserve 
of 4,000,000 tons, with 36 percent chro- 
mite oxide, although it is possible to 
concentrate on ores of about 50 percent. 

Mining is carried out in open cuts. 

The second zone, that of Santa Luzia, 
is approximately 160 miles from Sao Sal- 
vador, and has about 100,000 tons of ore 
with 36 to 42 percent chrome oxide. 

The third, the Boa Vista deposit, con- 
tains from 30 to 36 percent chromium 
oxide in a reserve with a minimum of 
20,000 tons. 

The ore of Piui, in the State of Minas 
Gerais, the fourth zone, has a content of 
34 to 47 percent, but in comparison with 
the Bahia deposits, may be said to be 
relatively small. 

Recent exports of chrome ore from 
Brazil have been as follows: 1937, 850 
tons; 1938, 934 tons; 1939, 3,554 tons; 
1940, 4,572 tons; 1941, 4,424 tons. 
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U. 8. Export Control and Related 
Announcements 


(Continued from p. 40) . 














Department - P me : 
; of Commerce. ocessing ocessing 
Commodity schedule B | code, old | code, new 
num 
Page 89—Under Wood Manufactures—“‘Other wood manufactures” should 
read—Continued. 

Other wood manufactures—Continued. 

URIE CINE CID ooo oven wal hn on esc c ae ken neeauaam nase comes 4299.00 | LUMB LUMB 
Built-up wood-.--_.-.._.--- : sath cds e 4299.00 | LUMB LUMB 
STE eens a TELAT PL WIS Et 4299.00 | LUMB LUMB 
I, ions cee cn bh Gene na ck kes 4299.00 | LUMB LUMB 
Car strips. and bracing (except LINN ETE IO DE et Se 4299.00 | LUMB LUMB 
Charging racks -  seibiabk Gia Sanculs akanss wme ial oleh 4299.00 | LUMB LUMB 
Douglas-fir plywood (except aero ) grade) _ ne ate 4299.00 | LUMB LUMB 
Fencing wera and other made- ic pamnaeead si SSR Ape 2 4299.00; LUMB LUMB 
Fids__ sip ct ose ahwarein au wild a's een kiana cues Cie ae 4299.00 | LUMB UMB 
Flagpoles - a ns 5 ica tac op. ams ech SS mA a= ope 4299.00 | LUMB LUMB 
COREE GOOTD ss... 5 = © ob 5 oSicc cee e cubano pinehin hens cane eee gee 4299.00 | LUMB LUMB 
Insulation board, granule surface and structural. _-...2..._..-.._____- 4299.00 | BLDG BLDG 
RUREEIGEIA BUN ows. in cis xeon ola tntebacendciae eaemiannnse seta 4299.00 | LUMB LUMB 
Liners, shells, hoops, and heads, not v6 complete nem. 4299.00 | LUMB CONT 
Molds and ee dw tien a wines ni oa See ane ae Mae ; 4299.00 | LUMB LUMB 
Pegs chars Avtnwudeaceg ria haat ae 4299.00 | LUMB LUMB 
Pipe WU anc souniec sca ‘ 4299.00 | LUMB LUMB 
Pole brackets. ---- nism iconish sicpiecin 0s ccd anne 4299.00! LUMB LUMB 
Presto fireplace logs. wicrren dhs win abil oi eae 4299.00 | LUMB LUMB 
Rattan ___ ide nino bo sib Sniydngig ippointteateain tuk oabmaes 4299.00 | LUMB LUMB 
Saddle ~ Waits eee eR eae ‘ 4299.00 | LUMB LUMB 
Re ees ee EIT As 4299.00 | LUMB LUMB 
I Sain snin <i ninn wind stiniclh fobaes spiel ante gle tel enae 4299.00 | LUMB LUMB 
Small dimension stock softwood if not sold widen m. b. f 4299.06 | LUMB LUMB 
Small wood boat parts manne 6 to > 4299.00 | LUMB LUMB 
oe r rods a“ 4299.00 | LUMB LUMB 

Oe ook ce cna nai owsis vee aes bin wk eae ae aig 4299.00 | LUMB LUMB 
Vats and tanks, including staves ae windmill tank staves..______- 4299.00 | LUMB LUMB 
Wt Es ineninésceepren nov sacendingeeenal : 4299.00 | LUMB LUMB 
Wood flour and wood shavings Re A be SS LP RR a 4299.00 | LUMB LUMB 
Other wood manufactures. _...---.......---- 4299.00 | LUMB CDGS 

Page 91—“ All other — n.e. 8.’ ” should read: 

All other commodities, n. e. periods At EE Oey asm Ree PTE 
Incense . . . 9999.90 | CDGS CDGS 
Mannequins and parts. es EEN 9999. CDGS CDGS 
Medals, not awards, exce Dt 8 solid i gold, platinum or palladium 9999. 90 CDGS CDGS 
RUN OG DONTE is 0 ickcsiccccn be cscueucsvepenade 9999. 90 CDGS CDGS 
Sealing wax... ---- ‘ 9999. 90 (*) CHEM 
Shrines and parts. _.--. w 9999. 90 CDGS CDGS 
All other commodities, n. e. s- oa 9999. 90 (*) (*) 








*If possible show WPB Division as shown in Products and Priorities. 


We recommend that you make these corrections in your copy of Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 15. Page 


numbers are inserted for your convenience. 


No. 567—Current Export Bulletin No. 197— 
October 5, 1944 


Subject: Export of Rubber Products and 
Manufactures Containing Natural or 
Synthetic Rubber. 


A. A special procedure has been established 
between the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion and Rubber Reserve Company for the 
exportation of any of the commodities listed 
in Schedule R, below, which contain any 
natural or synthetic rubber purchased from 
Rubber Reserve Company. The term “natural 
rubber” as used in this bulletin shall include 
crude rubber, guayule and liquid latex (total 
dry latex solids) distributed by Rubber Re- 
serve Company either directly or through its 
designated agents or distributors. The term 
“synthetic rubber” as used herein shall be 
defined as any synthetic rubber purchased 
from Rubber Reserve Company either directly 
or through its designated agents or distribu- 
tors and shall not include any synthetic rub- 
bers obtained from any other source. 

B. In accordance with Rubber Reserve 
Company Circular No. 21 (as supplemented 
by Circulars Nos. 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, and 28), 
Rubber Reserve Company receives from 





manufacturers the prices set forth below on 
sales of natural rubber and synthetic rubber 
to be used in the manufacture of products 
covered by “War Orders” (i. e., “Government 
Orders,” as defined in WPB Order R-1, dated 
June 18, 1943, as amended) : 


22\4¢ per pound for natural rubber (base 
grade). 
18%4¢ per pound for GR-S. 
151%4¢ per pound for GR-I. 
2714¢ per pound for GR-M. 


Under the terms of this procedure, manu- 
facturers are required to submit to Rubber 
Reserve Company monthly certificates indi- 
cating the amount of natural and synthetic 
rubber used in producing “War Orders.” 
Rubber Reserve Company then collects, from 
the particular procurement agency, an addi- 
tional payment of 1714¢ per pound of natural 
rubber and synthetic rubber used in connec- 
tion with the “War Orders” of the respective 
procurement agency. 

Consequently, for all natural rubber and 
synthetic rubber used in “War Orders” Rub- 
ber Reserve Company ultimately receives the 
following higher prices: 


40¢ per pound for natural rubber (base 
grade). 
36¢ per pound for GR-S. 
33¢ per pound for GR-I. 
45¢ per pound for GR-M. 


C. However, for all natural and synthetic 
rubber used in manufacturing civilian goods 
for domestic use and export orders (other 
than Lend-Lease exports) Rubber Reserve 
Company receives only the lower prices men- 
tioned above. The benefit of these lower 
prices is intended to apply only to civilian 
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goods for domestic consumption. Therefore, 
an arrangement has been made whereby the 
exporter will be required to pay to Rubber 
Reserve Company an additional 1742¢ per 
pound of natural and synthetic rubber con- 
tained in any of the commodities on the 
attached Schedule R when they are contained 
in exports from the United States (other 
than Lend-Lease exports). 

D. Effective October 23, 1944, the commod- 
ities listed in Schedule R containing natural 
and/or synthetic rubber originally purchased 
from Rubber Reserve Company (including 
natural and/or synthetic rubber, as such) 
may not be exported to any destination, in- 
cluding Canada, until a “Certificate of Re- 
fund Clearance” has been issued by Rubber 
Reserve Company covering the commodities 
desired to be exported. This Certificate 
which will indicate that the exporter has met 
all the requirements of the Foreign Economic 
Administration in regard to payments due to 
Rubber Reserve Company, must be presented 
to the Collector of Customs with the license 
or release certificate in order to clear the 
shipment. However, a “Certificate of Refund 
Clearance” will not be necessary when ex- 
portations are made under the General Li- 
cense for Personal Baggage or shipments 
made under General License GUS. 

Where natural and/or synthetic rubber in 
any of its forms as such (rather than as a 
component part of the end-products con- 
taining natural and/or synthetic rubber) has 
been purchased specifically for export at the 
higher price which already reflects payment 
at the rate of 1714 ¢ per pound above the price 
paid for such rubber for domestic consump- 
tion (which is the same as the “War Order” 
price), no additional payment will be re- 
quired. In such case, the word “None” shall 
be inserted in any space where an amount 
is called for in the “Application” referred to 
below. 

E. Effective October 23, 1944, exporters of 
the commodities listed in Schedule R shall 
follow the procedure set forth below: 

1. The exporter shall submit to the For- 
eign Economic Administration an applica- 
tion for an export license on the form and 
in the manner now prescribed. 

2. Upon receipt of the license, the exporter 
will submit “Application for Certificate of 
Refund Clearance” (Form RuR 49) in dupli- 
cate to The Treasurer, Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany, 811 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington 
25, D. C. Each such application should be 
accompanied by a certified check, payable 
to the order of Rubber Reserve Company, in 
an amount equal to 1744¢ per pound of total 
natural rubber and/or synthetic rubber con- 
tained in the products to be exported. Cop- 
ies of this form, “Application for Certificate 
of Refund Clearance,” may be obtained from 
The Secretary, Rubber Reserve Company, 811 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington 25, D. C. 

3. Upon receipt of the application for Cer- 
tificate of Refund Clearance and the certified 
check, Rubber Reserve Company will issue a 
validated Certificate to the exporter, who 
shall attach it to his export license when 
clearing the shipment through Customs. 

4. When exportation of any of these com- 
modities is being made to Canada, for which 
no export license is required, or in any case 
where an export license or release certificate 
document is not required to be presented 
(such as shipments made under an SP Li- 
cense, a Limited Production License “LPL” 
wherein tires and/or tubes mounted or as 
spares are included, or against a “BLT” 
(Blanket License), the exporter shall submit 
“Application for Certificate of Refund Clear- 
ance” in the same manner as set forth in 
paragraph 2 above. Where no individual li- 
cense or release certificate is required, the 
lines for giving the export license number 
(release certificate number) may be left blank. 
For shipments being made under an “LPL,” 
or a “BLT,” or an “SP” license, the specifiic 
symbol and number shall be inserted in the 
Application and Certificate. Upon receipt 
of the validated Certificate issued by Rubber 
Reserve Company, the exporter shall attach 
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it to the Shipper’s Export Declaration when 
clearing the shipment through Customs. 

5. When filing an Export Declaration for 
such shipment, the exporter shall certify 
thereon that the products to be shipped do or 
do not contain any natural and/or synthetic 
rubber purchased from Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany. Such certification on the Export dec- 
laration shall be in one of the following forms 
whichever is applicable: 

(a) “The commodities included in this 
shipment contain natural and/or synthetic 
rubber described in Certificate of Refund 
Clearance No. ——— issued by Rubber Reserve 
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Company and attached hereto or to the Ex. 
port License (Release Certificate) .” 

(b) “The commodities included in this 
shipment do not contain any natural and/or 
synthetic rubber purchased from Rubber 
Reserve Company and do not require a Certi- 
ficate of Refund Clearance for export.” 

F. In order to enable adjustments in price 
necessitated by this procedure, the Office of 
Price Administration has amended Section 
3 (e) of the Second Revised Maximum Export 
Price Regulation (Amendment No. 9 to 2q 
Revised Maximum Export Price Regulation, 
effective August 16, 1944). Under this 
amendment, an exporter who is required to 
and does pay any amount to any Government 
Agency by way of reimbursement for any sub- 
sidy or similar benefit received, or to be re- 
ceived, by him or by any person from vne 
Government with respect to the exported 
commodity may increase his base price Other- 
wise applicable by an amount not exceeding 
the amount of such reimbursement. 

G. Shipments which have not been cleared 
for export through a United States Customs 
House before October 23, 1944, will be subject 
to the above procedure. The holder of an 
outstanding license or release certificate coy- 
ering shipments which have not been cleared 
for export through a United States Customs 
House before October 23, 1944, will be per- 
mitted, in accordance with paragraph F above, 
to increase his base price otherwise applicable 
by the refund paid to Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany. Accordingly, it will not be necessary to 
return the export license or release certificate 
for an amendment of value to the Foreign 
Economic Administration. The Collectors of 
Customs are authorized to clear such ship- 
ments providing the amount of increase does 
not exceed the amount of the refund made. 
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Commodity Unit Schedule B 
‘ oO. 

Automobile cloth, rubberized (include rubber-coated and rubber-combined cloth) Sq- yd 2016. 00 
Balloons Gross 2045, 00 
Bands Lbs 2048. 00 
Belting, rubber and balata, other Lbs 2086. 04 
——s caps Doz 2047 4 
300ts > = 
Camelback ; oes = 
Canvas shoes with rubber soles Prs 20134 00 
*Casings, automobile Units 2062 00 
*Casings, truck and bus if nits 2060. 00 
*Casings and tubes, other Units 2064. 00 
Cements ; Gals 2014. 00 
Clothing of rubber or of rubberized cloth (include rubber aprons, baby pants, bibs Doz 2043, 00 

bathing suits, capes, raincoats, ete ; ; | Bie 
Combs, finished Doz 2058. 00 
**Crude rubber a : Lbs 2001 00 
**C rude rubber and allied gums, other Lbs 2006 00 
Druggists’ rubber sundries (except surgeons’ and househald gloves) (specify by name Lbs 2042 06 

(include rubber sponges) ‘ Beis 
Electrical battery boxes (include composition and part rubber Units 2053. 00 
Electrical hard rubber goods, other (include parts of battery boxes) (specify by name Lbs 2054. 00 
Erasers (specify type) ; Lbs 2049 00 
Fan belts for automobiles Lbs 2085. 00 
Gloves and mittens___- Doz prs 2039, 00 
**Gutta-percha manufactures (include gutta-percha compounds Lbs 2106. 00 
Hard rubber goods, other (except electrical) (specify by name Lbs 2059, 00 
Heels Doz. prs 2037. 00 
Hose, garden Lbs 2087. 00 
Hose and tubing, other (specify type Lbs 2088. 00 
Mats, matting, flooring and tiling Lbs 2004 00 
Packing Lbs 2093. 00 
Piece goods and hospital sheeting, rubberized, other (include raincoat, apron, crib, | Sq. yd 2017. 00 

piano and organ bellows, backing, adhesive, and typewritter covers) (specify typ : 

**Latex or other forms of rubber its Lbs 2098. 00 
Rubber compounded or processed for use in further manufacture (include rubber | Lbs 2098. 00 
sheets, compounded, or processed, and masterbatch 
Shoes Prs 2032. 00 
Soles . ° Doz. prs 2036. 00 
Soling and toplift sheets Lbs 2038. 00 
**Synthetic rubber sold in bulk as raw material, special purpose Lbs 2008. 05 
**Synthetie rubber sold in bulk as raw material, general purpose Lbs 2008. 01 
Taps, rubber and friction Lbs 2084. 00 
Thread, bare (uncovered Lbs 2005. 10 
Thread, textile covered Lbs 2095. 20 
Tire sundries and repair materials, other than camelback Lbs 2069. 93 
*Tires, solid rubber, for automobiles and motor trucks Units 2066. 00 
*Tires, solid, other Lbs 2067. 00 
Toys and balls Ai 2046. 00 
*Tubes, inner, for automobiles Units 2063. 00 
Water bottles and fountain syringes Units 2040. 00 
Rubber manufactures, n. e. s 2099. 90 





*Tires and/or tubes mounted, or as spares, upon all machinery or vehicles exported under any other Schedule B 


Number are subject to this procedure 


**When filing an ‘“‘Application for Certificate of Refund Clearance”’ for this commodity which has been purchased 
at the higher price, the apy licant shall write the word ““NONE” in the column ‘“‘Amount of Refund due Rubber Reserve 


Company.” 
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Form RuR 49 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Budget Bureau No. 41-R605. 
Approval Expires December 31, 1944. 


APPLICATION FOR CERTIFICATE OF REFUND CLEARANCE 


To: The Treasurer, 
Rubber Reserve Company, 
811 Vermont Avenue, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


(Date) 


(Name of exporter) He 


me (Address) 
GENTLEMEN: In order to comply with the regulations of the Foreign Economic Administration, the undersigned 
hereby remits to Rubber Reserve Company a certified check, payable to the order of Rubber Reserve Company, cover- 


ing the amount due on any natural or synthetic rubber content of products described below to be exported from the 








United States under export license (release certificate) No. ...., and hereby applies to Rubber Reserve Company for 
certification that the required payment has been made to Rubber Reserve Company: 
Rubber con- Amount 
a seg ur Ese arenes tent, natural due Rubber 
Description of rubber products Quantity Destination or synthetic | Reserve 
(Pounds) | Company 
Total amount due to Rubber Reserve Company $ 
The undersigned hereby represents and warrants that the rubber content and the amount due Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany thereon as hereinbefore set forth is true and correct. 
(Name of exporter) 
By 
(Signature) 


CERTIFICATE OF REFUND CLEARANCE 


RUBBER RESERVE COMPANY 
(Number) 


(Date) — 


To: Collector of Customs. 
Rubber Reserve Company hereby certifies that _ had paid to Rubber Reserve Company the 
: (Name of exporter) rm 
sum of $ covering the amount hereinbefore stated to be due on the natural or synthetic rubber content of 
products to be exported from the United States as described in export license (release certificate) No. eve 


RUBBER RESERVE COMPANY, 


By ‘ a ee : 
Treasurer-Assistant Treasurer. 





Post-War Trade— 
The Basic Elements 


(Continued from p. 3) 


way to peace in as magnificent and as 
orderly a manner as it girded itself for 
war, for to assume any other attitude 
would be to take it for granted that we 
have lost the capacities which our econ- 
omy has so definitely demonstrated it 
has. 


Intense Stimuli Applied 


In solving the problems of our domestic 
economy and in this sphere of interna- 
tional trade, we have stored up a wealth 
of experience and knowledge which will 
steadily stimulate the processes of find- 
ing new uses and new consumers for our 
products. Increased efficiency in pro- 
duction methods and the utilization of 
new materials and methods of manufac- 
ture will not only create vast numbers of 
added customers at home but also abroad, 
where the quality of American goods has 
become increasingly known. 

It is probably this single fact alone, 
more than any other, which should con- 
vince the American exporter that the 


markets of the future hold potentialities 
of trade surpassing in volume and move- 
ment anything hitherto realized. Goods 
which have had a wide distribution in 
the past will in the near future come on 
the market in greater quantities and in 
many instances at cheaper prices—im- 
proved in quality and attractiveness 
through the use of new materials and 
superior styles. Processes developed in 
the laboratories of war will be applied 
in the manufacture of peacetime goods, 
designed not only for consumption in 
this country but for certain areas abroad 
where conditions of climate create de- 
mands for special goods and appliances. 

The intensive study which has been put 
into manufacturing problems to meet 
special needs connected with the win- 
ning of the war; the imperative necessity 
of applying consummate ingenuity and 
inventive genius in urgent cases to meet 
the challenge of the enemy; the clues 
which have been found to undeveloped 
technical fields and hidden processes— 
these are part of the heritage of the past 
and of the present war era which will 
increasingly have a far-reaching effect 
upon our home economy as well as upon 
the development of our commerce 
abroad. 
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Reduce Impediments 


Notwithstanding that after the war 
foreign countries will desire to buy vast 
quantities of the goods which the United 
States will be able to produce in un- 
heard-of volume, there will remain the 
difficult problem of how we are to be paid 
for those goods. In the end, such pay- 
ment will have to be almost wholly in 
the form of goods which foreign coun- 
tries themselves produce, and which we 
in this country want and can use in 
exchange for the things which we wish 
to sell to them in order to maintain our 
own industrial activity and employment 
at the highest possible levels. 

A most serious question facing this 
country, therefore, is whether we will let 
down our tariff and other barriers 
against the goods which we must import 
in order to balance our exports. Unless 
we, in cooperation with other nations, 
take vigorous action to reduce the net- 
work of trade barriers which clogged and 
impeded the flow of international trade 
in the period between the world wars, 
we shall again find our vast production 
backing up in surpluses—actual or po- 
tential—creating unemployment, reduc- 
ing incomes, and forcing down our living 
standards as well as the living standards 
of other countries. 


Genius Has Not Failed 


It is well for us, I believe, to endeavor 
to realize, and not to underestimate, the 
scope and grandeur of the American in- 
dustrial and technical achievement as it 
has progressed with the nation from 
colonial days to the present time, ever 
forging ahead, assuring our prosperity 
and establishing the foundations of our 
culture and civilization. It is what we 
had accomplished by unremitting effort 
and application up to the outbreak of 
the war that made it possible for us to 
carry through the extraordinary tasks 
of the war and to achieve the victory. 

Our faith in our country’s progress in 
the future and in our well-being could 
not be based upon anything more sub- 
stantial than the industrial productive 
capacity of the Nation, the vast extent 
of its mechanized transportation, its mil- 
lions of farms with innumerable herds 
of livestock, and its ships traveling to 
the very ends of the earth. 

Material progress, which is vital to an 
enlightened way of life, is fundamental 
to a nation’s growth and destiny. Our 
genius has not failed in the past. Why 
should we doubt that it will meet the 
problems of the future—innumerable 
and difficult as they loom before us 
today? | 

The experience of the last two decades, 
immediately preceding the outbreak of 
the present war, has in particular widely 
increased our knowledge of the tech- 
nique of carrying on international trade 
both in the export and the import field. 
We have had experience with foreign 
markets throughout the world, and we 
are now prepared to utilize and to cap- 
italize that experience in building up the 
trade of the future. It is not, I believe, 
overoptimism to believe that we shall 
profit not only by our successes but also 
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by our mistakes, and of these latter we 
must take particular account. 


Enemy’s Snares and Meshes 


With the advent of the war many 
American firms found to their great dis- 
advantage that they had placed their 
representations in the hands of individ- 
uals and entities who were in fact also 
the agents of enemy houses allied to 
economies competitive with our own and 
from whom only the most doubtful al- 
legiance and cooperation could be ex- 
pected. Many established lines of busi- 
ness previously built up with effort and 
expense were discontinued or disrupted; 
consequently such business connections 
throughout the world were found to be 
useless in many cases and resulting in 
losses not only of goods but of markets. 

Not the least of the competition which 
American exporters and importers faced 
in the decade preceding the war arose 
from what we now call enemy activity, 
the network of German enterprises en- 
meshed within the framework of interna- 
tional cartels, and working for sinister 
political purposes directed by Germany. 
The disruption of international trade 
spreading over the world in the decade 
of the thirties kept pace with the grow- 
ing power of the Nazi regime which, by 
an all-embracing control of its horde of 
agents, directed and instigated subver- 
sive activities in practically every country 
of the world. The aim of this activity 
was not only to hamstring the commerce 
of competing nations and secure direct 
material and financial benefit for Ger- 
many, but also under the guise of legiti- 
mate trade to further vast political and 
strategic plans for domination, as in the 
case of the operation of air lines in cer- 
tain of the republics of South America. 

The enormously broad scope of the 
Proclaimed List published by the State 
Department from time to time has 
clearly indicated how extensively these 
ramifications developed, and the great 
familiar names in international trading 
circles have shown how powerful and how 
successful these German efforts had been. 
It is a debatable question still whether 
the machinations of the German Foreign 
Office through its official representatives 
abroad performed a service for Germany 
in foreign countries greater in impor- 
tance and effectiveness than that 
achieved by certain powerful German 
firms, such as the I. G. Farben and 
others, which carried out effectively un- 
der the cloak of trading the world-wide 
plans of the German Government to aid 
the vast scheme of world conquest. [Ed- 
itor’s Note: See the two articles “I. G. 
Farben Adds the Balkans to the Reich,” 
in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for Oct. 
17 and 24, 1942.) 


No Blind Trust 


It is apparent still through the con- 
tinued activity of German entities in 
certain countries, and in this Hemi- 
sphere, notably in Argentina, that the 
sinister Fascist connections have not 
been wholly eradicated, and that this is 
a task which the United Nations in their 
forward march to complete victory still 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 








Country Date signed | Date effective 
| RL Raia a Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 

NG cictathcccmatewbiainn: Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
ERR eas Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
0 ee May 25,1935 | Aug. 65,1935 
EERE aR Feb, 2,1935 | Jan. 1,1936 
Canada (see revised 

agreement below) - __--- Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 


Kingdom, of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 


 SoaGesehipesaaie Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
GRR Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
I .--| Dee. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
TELE ES Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
CG... 2000. Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 


ne accmesiogoni May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua !............. Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
ss SHERRIE May 18,1936 | Nov. 2,1936 
E] Salvador..............| Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
“(ss Nov. 28, 1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ?_.__....- Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16,1938 
ETE Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23,1938 


United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 








Ee Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1,1939 
Canada (revision annatvel 

a eae a: | wee Do. 
Turkey. aes 1, 1939 May 5,1939 
Venezuela Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16,1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) .________- Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (su plementary 

rome eee ER Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1,1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) ...........- Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
(i Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15,1941 
Cuba —~  jgeameemaaad 

agreement) __ Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 65,1942 
SE EE aE May 7,1942 | July 29,1942 
Orang “EEF July 21,1942 Jan. 1,1943 
has ercenntoui pare Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30,1943 
Se | Apr. 8,1943 | June 28, 1044 
EE Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 





1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

3 Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum. 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with “‘Agreement Countries,” and general infor. 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureay 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington, 


{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 25 
cents per copy.j 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





Latest date 

Date of issu- for submit- 
ance of notice | ting written 
| Statements 


Date for oral 
presentation 
of views 


Country 





Bolivia a Apr. 4,1942 | May 4,1942 | May 18,1942 
Paraguay-| June 23,1943 | July 23,1943 | Aug. 4, 1943 








[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity [nformation or the Department 
of State.] 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 














In the selva or tropical forest region 
of Peru, there is an abundant growth of a 
timber species known as cetico (Cecropia 
peltata) which is believed to have com- 
mercial possibilities in the manufacture 
of paper. 





have to complete. Nor can we afford in 
this country, by our willingness to make 
every contribution to building a perma- 
nent peace, to place blindly our trust in 
enemies who will pretend regeneration or 
in those who during these crucial years 
have failed to cooperate with us and the 
other peace-loving nations of the world 
in this great struggle for freedom and 
order and decency. 

Above all, it is well for those merchants 
who are leaders in international trade to 
fix their policies in their dealing abroad 
in harmony with the war aims of the 
United Nations, which are to banish 
aggression and to dislodge the willing 
tools of aggressors from all participation 
in international affairs. This policy 
should be applied by businessmen seeking 
connections abroad for the purchase or 
the sale of goods, the establishment of 
agencies, the appointing of representa- 


tives, in the making of investments, in 
the negotiation of contracts, or in un- 
dertaking any kind of business. 

It should at last be realized by those 
engaged in international trade that the 
building of healthy economies through- 
out the world depends upon the sound- 
ness of commercial practices and the 
willingness of traders to take cognizance 
of the political realities of the interna- 
tional situation. No system of political 
security, though successfully reared and 
established by the common efforts and 
good will of the great and small nations, 
can long endure if the very foundations 
of its existence are undermined by un- 
fair and discriminatory trade practices 
furthered either by selfish, monopolistic 
international cartels or by the machina- 
tions of would-be aggressor governments 
or by nationalistic regimes whose sin- 
ister aims are either to perpetuate them- 
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Se 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Note.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 
following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso, The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 


a dollar. 





Average rate Latest available quotation 


| ee — 



































| i | j 
| } | Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted | Type of exchange July mate 
1942 (an-| 1943 (an-| 1944 Rate | equiva- Date 
| nual) nual) (monthly) ; _ iy j 
| currency 
| 
4 | ” | “ ‘ : 
ventina.| Paper peso Official A. | 3.7. 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | Aug. 26, 1944 
I.) Fe | Ge... eee 4, 23 4.23 | 4.23 "2364 Do. 
| Bid_. nee 4.94 4.94 4.94) 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
| Free market a 4.06 | 404.91 | 4.0225 . 2488 Do. 
Bolivia | Boliviano...| Controlled -. bus 46. 46 42. 91 42.42 | 42.42 . 0236 | Sept. 19, 1944 
| Curb__.- “ae 49. 66 45. 42 50.00 | 53. 50 . 01869 Do. 
Brazil. . Cruzeiro !. Official. 3 Aa 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 | 16.50 . 0606 | Sept. 11, 1944 
| Free market pats 19. 64 19. 5u 19.50 | 19. 50 . 0513 Do. 
| Special free market 20. 52 20. 43 20. 30 | 20.00 ; Do. 
Chile. Peso........| Special 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 | 19.37 . 0516 | Sept. 23, 1944 
, | Export draft... | 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 } 25.00 Do. 
| Free market a 31. 75 32. 37 31.75 | 31.90 0313 Do 
| >, Ps... a 31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 0323 Do 
Colombia do | Commercial bank.....|_‘1. 75 1.75 | 1.75 | 1.746 5727 Do 
| Bank of Republic. 1. 76 1. 76 1.7 1. 755 . 5698 Do 
| Curb be oe 1.76 1.75 | 1.75 ‘STA | | Do. oa, 
‘os ica.| Colon | Uncontrolled 5.71 5. 65 5.67 | 5. 17 ug. 30, 
eae | Controlled............| 862 5. 62 5.67 | 5.67 "1764 Do. 
Cuba Peso... ‘ree. eae | 1.00 1. 00 1.00 1.00 1. 0000 Sept. 23, 1944 
Ecuador Sucre | Central Bank (official) _| 14. 39 14. 10 14. lu | 14.10 .0709 | Aug. 23, 1944 
Honduras .| Lempira | Official oe 2. 04 | 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 . 4902 | Sept. 5, 1944 
Mexico | Peso. | Free , | 4, 85 | 4.85 4.85 4.85 . 2062 | Aug. 31, 1944 
Nicaragua.| Cordoba....| Official ; q 5.00 | 5. 00 5.00 | 5.00 : 2000 Sept. 16, 1944 
} Curb Nebo 5. 16 5.99 5. 60 1785 Do. 
> Paper peso Official ye ES a Cae Bes io" 
sucaegned te ell ‘ do eit ockiben 3. 10 3.10 | 3.09 . 3236 | Sept. 5, 1944 
Peru. -- Sol Free a 6. 50 | 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 Sept. 16, 1944 
Salvador Colon. ae | 2. 50 | 2. 50 2.50) 2.50 . 4000 | Sept. 5, 1944 
Uruguay-..| Peso- - | Controlled - - sul 1.90 | 1.90 1.90 | 1.90 . 5263 | Sept. 16, 1944 
ee | Free | 4.90} 1.90) 1.90] 1.90 | . 5263 Do. 
Venezuela_| Bolivar | Controlled _- 3. 35 | 3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 | . 2085 Sept. 5, 1944 
| Free. 3. 45 3. 35 | 3.35 | 3.35 | . 2985 Do. 
| 
1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex- 


change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 Disvonibilidades proprias (private funds). 


2 Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 


4 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





selves in power or to gain temporary 
political advantage at the expense of the 
common good. 


Arbitrary Acts Wreaked Havoc 


We have learned much regarding the 
operations of autarchic policy, that sys- 
tem of economy by which a nation en- 
deavors to establish self-sufficiency, tak- 
ing no account of the effect of such 
measures on the economies of other na- 
tions. Progressively in the decade of the 
thirties, when Germany was preparing 
for war, arbitrary devices in the field of 
economics, one after another, were em- 
ployed to build up stock piles of mate- 
rial for the coming struggle. In this way 
the channels of commerce throughout 
Europe, as well as in this Hemisphere, 
became dislocated and trade relations 
between countries were impaired by the 
machinations of the Axis states. 

Exporters and importers in this coun- 
try saw their trade with Germany, and 
with numerous other countries that had 
been swept into the German orbit, con- 
stantly curtailed or disadvantageously 
modified in accommodating themselves 


to the pattern set by the German au- 
thorities. Many merchants, in the hope 
of still being able to carry on some trade, 
entered into barter agreements with the 
Germans when commodities were in- 
volved for which Germany had an im- 
pelling need. Others, in the same vain 
hope, accepted the special financial ar- 
rangements decreed by the Germans 
involving multiple exchange restrictions, 
including the use of the Aski mark, as 
well as other devices, such as import and 
export quotas. Those who had branch 
houses in what are today enemy coun- 
tries saw those businesses and invest- 
ments swept into the maw of the to- 
talitarian machine. 

Transfers of accumulated funds were 
forbidden under threat of penal law. In 
numerous instances American firms were 
actually denied free disposition of their 
own resources within the enemy’s coun- 
try. In southeastern Europe where the 
Axis had succeeded eventually in getting 
a strangle hold on the economic and 
commercial systems of these countries, 
political pressure compelled these vic- 
tim states to throw in their lot with the 
dictators in the final hazard of war. 
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To Resolve Problems Wisely 


It may be necessary from time to time 
for sovereign states in the public good to 
take measures designed to avert a na- 
tional crisis or to afford some temporary 
relief, which measures at the same time 
may have unfavorable, if not disastrous, 
effects upon the economy and well-being 
of other nations. However, if world 
economy is to be guided by the same high 
principles which guide our efforts to ar- 
rive at international security and peace, 
such arbitrary measures on the part of 
any state disastrous to the economic 
well-being and trade of others, should 
be preeminently considered in that light, 
and a way should be found out of the dif- 
ficulty which is satisfactory to all. _ 

Arbitrary actions, such as have been 
mentioned, must not only be the concern 
of other governments whose interests are 
vitally affected, but of business firms as 
well which are engaged in international 
commerce, who have the right to know 
what purposes are being served by the 
decimation or loss of trade, and whether 
the restrictions decreed are unavoidable 
as a temporary means of recovery or 
whether they serve the sinister hidden 
purpose of furthering monopolies, selfish 
nationalistic aims, or schemes leading to 
plans of aggression. 

Since the material prosperity of a na- 
tion is the basis of its power upon which 
even its ability to defend itself depends, 
it is to be expected that decisions on 
such issues will be jealously guarded as 
sovereign rights. Since this must be so, 
wise statesmanship will earnestly en- 
deavor to resolve these problems not only 
in the light of domestic expediency but 
with due regard to the grave interna- 
tional implications and consequences 
that unilateral acts entail. 


Policies of Proven Worth 


A review of the past would not be com- 
plete without an appraisal of the en- 
lightened policies which our Govern- 
ment has been following in the field of 
international trade and in the doctrine 
of the good neighbor. While the Ger- 
mans were pulling down the structure 
of international trade our great Secre- 
tary of State, in cooperation with like- 
minded statesmen, by rearing the edifice 
of the reciprocal trade agreements, was 
struggling to repair the breaches through 
which, in the end, the floodgates of war 
eventually opened .and engulfed the 
world in this present carnage. In the 
years preceding the war, in spite of the 
adverse currents flowing against the con- 
structive efforts of this country in ad- 
vancing international trade along sound 
and equitable and mutually beneficial 
lines, great and substantial success was 
achieved wherever the agreements had 
a chance to work. The soundness of 
the theory upon which the practice of 
the reciprocal trade agreements is based 
has been amply demonstrated not only 
in this country but throughout the world 
where the agreements have been in ef- 
fect. 

On account of this progress, coopera- 
tion among nations in the exchange of 
goods is no longer on an experimental but 
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on a proved basis. It is the supreme 
example of the kind of positivism in in- 
ternational relations which provides a 
sound basis for mutual aid and advan- 
tage in the economic field. The full 
scope and importance of the philosophy 
of the system of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments will be realized after the victory 
when the peace-loving states committed 
to a program of international coopera- 
tion commonly agree to give effect to 
methods of trade and commerce which 
further and safeguard the interests of all. 


Zeal and Good Sense 


Likewise we have learned that in the 
political field the policy of the “good 
neighbor” is as vital to the strong as to 
the weak and as beneficial to the smaller 
as to the greater. Consonant with our 
way of life and the ideals cherished by 
the American people, the attitude of the 
“good neighbor” expresses the spirit of 
our people not only toward the other 
republics of this Hemisphere but toward 
all nations of the world whose goal of 
freedom and liberty is the same. 

No people of the earth have volun- 
tarily made greater sacrifices of life and 
treasure for the common cause of hu- 
manity than the people of this country; 
and the chapter which is now being writ- 
ten in the world’s history will secure for 
us a place in history which will be ap- 
praised not on the basis of our strength, 
nor on account of the tremendous might 
of our war production, nor on account 
of the victories of our fighting men, of 
which the glory will never die, but be- 
cause at this crisis in the affairs of the 
world our Nation rose to join the struggle 
with the unselfishness and zeal and 
sense of the “good neighbor.” 

Even before we fully realized that our 
own security was threatened, and when 
the aggressor’s sword had struck down 
our friends in other parts of the world, 
the spirit of sympathy and the sense of 
eternal justice of our people mobilized 
the Nation and impelled us to those ini- 
tial steps which history has recorded and 
which contributed so much to the even- 
tual victory, even before our Armies were 
put in the field when we were attacked. 

The role which has thus been assigned 
to us.in history and which is being 
crowned with so much success in the 
war should encourage us to anticipate 
in peace the fulfillment of tasks equally 
mutually beneficial and constructive. 
Bound to our great Allies by the impact 
of the struggle and its sacrifices, and to 
our friends by the zeal with which their 
cause was defended, we shall emerge 
from this conflict confirmed in the wis- 
dom of our course of being the “good 
neighbor” to all who love justice, honor, 
and freedom. 


Signal for New Enterprise 


By this review of our past, and of our 
present position at this juncture in world 
history, many things become clearer to 
us with respect to the course after victory 
and in peace. Space does not permit the 
discussion of the meaning of victory in 
all of its many implications. When the 
enemy falls the door of a new world will 
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be thrown wide open and a new era of 
enlightenment will begin if we are wise 
enough to realize our opportunities in 
all the nations, great and small. 

The shadows brooding long over the 
world have lowered to such deep dark- 
ness, and destruction has been so uni- 
versal, that the dawn of peace will break 
as it did in Noah’s ark, when the divine 
wrath was turned from the world and 
the floods of destruction receded, and 
life in all its fullness and glory began 
to move again on the face of the earth. 

This victory will be so universally ac- 
claimed that, even in the homelands of 
the conquered, the foe will find some 


measure of comfort in the realization 
that his mad course of death and de- 
struction is ended. It will be the signal 
for new hope, new enterprise, and great 
endeavor throughout the world and for 
hopes and aspirations which must not 
be frustrated. 


Vast Acceleration Looms 


In no sphere of life will victory have 
more immediate and accelerating effects 
than that of economic recovery and 
trade. While the process of reconversion 
to peacetime operations is launched at 
home, there will be a vast acceleration 
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in the tempo and extent of international 
trade. It is unnecessary to emphasize 
the results of 5 years of destruction—and 
in the Far East longer—and of the lack 
of consumers and industrial goods 
throughout the world. We shall reach 
the beginnings of the epoch of peace with 
a greater capacity for the manufacture 
of goods than any other nation in the 
world. The ready shipping at hand to 
carry these great quantities of goods will 
facilitate the momentum of recovery— 
a process which will develop with greater 
speed than at any time in our history. 


Healthy, Speedy Recovery 


Many steps have already been taken 
by our Government in concert with other 
nations to prepare the way for this re- 
covery through international agree- 
ments, such as that concluded at the re- 
cent monetary conference at Bretton 
Woods, and other measures designed to 
expedite and facilitate the exchange of 
goods between producing and consuming 
countries. While the opportunities for 
trade with other nations of the world 
will be vast at the very beginning of the 
peace, certain governmental regulations 
will probably be necessary for a brief 
period until the volume of goods begins 
to catch up with the extraordinary de- 
mand. However, there is no cause to 
anticipate that the restrictions govern- 
ing the free movement of goods will be 
maintained a day longer than necessary. 
That certainly is the policy of our own 
country as we see it in the developing 
acts of government. It is to be hoped 
that other countries will follow the same 
wise course. 

In certain countries of the world, pro- 
duction will be slow owing to destruction 
in industrial areas and owing to the dis- 
location of labor through the ravages of 
war. The principles upon which our 
economy is based—the free enterprise 
system—and the conduct of trade 
through private business channels, all 
guarantee a healthy and speedy recovery 
not only to the country itself but to the 
individual exporters and importers who 
will have as great a share in rearing 
the foundations of the peace as any 
factors in our national life. 


Toward a Facilitated Trade 


International prosperity and recovery 
will follow the peace more rapidly if 
cooperation between Government and 
business is so carried on that the flow 
of commerce will be facilitated and not 
hindered. It is essential that all regu- 
lations governing the movement of goods 
be relaxed at the earliest possible mo- 
ment and that financial and banking 
facilities be made available to accom- 
modate the full needs of trade. After 
the protracted period of political and 
economic turmoil through which the 
world has passed during the last 15 years, 
it is reasonable to expect that a relaxa- 
tion of all controls immediately would 
retard recovery and hinder the free 
movement and interchange of goods. 

Our Government, like the govern- 
ments of other Allied nations, is giving 
intensive study to situations which cre- 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


ate special international problems: as 
in the case of countries whose purchasing 
power will be inadequate to meet their 
most serious needs until recovery from 
the effects of the war restores produc- 
tive capacity. It would appear to be the 
Government’s task to endeavor to meet 
these situations, and the obligation of 
the business world to afford full coop- 
eration. 


Basic Principles of Fairness 


It would seem, likewise, the obligation 
of governments eager to make lasting 
adjustments in the economic as well as 
in the political field, to appraise prop- 
erly the importance of competition on a 
basis of economic efficiency. While 
business in general accepts competition 
as a necessary and healthy element in 
carrying on trade, it quickly discovers 
and resents the participation of factors 
which secure unfair advantage to cer- 
tain groups or to certain nationals. In 
other words, American business rejects, 
I believe, and will continue to resent 
what may be called “foreign govern- 
ment-subsidized trade.” The world has 
grown too small for any system of ex- 
clusive regional arrangements. Tariff 
adjustments can be made through the 
system of reciprocal agreements confer- 
ring upon the parties to the contract 
the benefits accorded to the most-fa- 
vored nations, in the list of which all 
peace-loving countries may be included. 
The economies of nations are determined 
by domestic conditions and internal fac- 
tors vastly dissimilar in many instances, 
so that adjustment to a profitable in- 
ternational trade may not be made to 
any common pattern. 

Nevertheless, it is incumbent upon the 
smaller as well as the great nations to 
deal with these questions in line with 
basic principles of fairness and equal 
opportunity to all. 


W hat of Germany and Japan? 


Finally, somewhere along the path of 
the future, those peoples who are now 
our enemies may again be admitted to 
the family of nations and it is hoped 
will eventually be able to participate in 
the benefits and blessings of peace. It 
would not seem, however, that either 
Germany or Japan could again regain 
the preponderant positions they enjoyed 
in world commerce, as the hatreds-they 
have engendered and the injury which 
they have inflicted on humanity will 
banish them for many a year from the 
market places of those whom they have 
ravished. Their international connec- 
tions in most parts of the world have 
been destroyed, and for a long period at 
least cannot be restored. 


Many Vital Considerations 


I should have liked, in these remarks, 
to be a little more concrete with regard 
to some of the problems to which I be- 
lieve our capital and industry and our 
leaders in export and import trade will 
have to give their attention. I have al- 
ready briefly mentioned the importance 
of putting our representation in the 
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hands of our nationals or of those in 
whom we can have complete trust. I 
should like to emphasize the importance 
of our further improving our distribution 
methods so as to decrease the cost of our 
goods to the foreign consumer and main- 
tain our competitive position. I would 
like to stress the necessity for continued 
emphasis on the improvement of our 
manufacturing processes and on the con- 
tinued stimulation of technical research 
in order to maintain the margin which 
this has given us as a factor in overcom- 
ing increasingly high costs in our country. 

Noteworthy also is the necessity for 
our studying the granting of more com- 
plete credit facilities, particularly to 
purchasers in this Hemisphere. And, 
too, it is important to study our banking 
structure, both at home and abroad, in 
order that our capital and credit facili- 
ties may work toward greater advantage 
as an instrument in furthering our trade 
and commerce. These are all subjects 
of primary interest to our industry and 
to our exporters and importers, and em- 
phasis on these is essential for our polit- 
ical and economic well-being. 


“Commerce Can Thrive’ 


Without going into the causes which 
have so sorely troubled almost all coun- 
tries during the decades of this century, 
and during which period the two greatest 
wars of history have been waged, I be- 
lieve that there is reasonable assurance, 
in view of the appalling experiences 
through which humanity has passed and 
the sufferings which we have experienced, 
and the alertness which these experiences 
have induced among the nations, that 
these causes of trouble will be success- 
fully neutralized, if not permanently 
nullified, so that we can look forward to 
a long epoch of peace in which the arts, 
the sciences, and commerce can thrive. 

I believe that there is every reason why 
we should look forward to the future with 
optimism, for we have in the last few 
years shown a capacity to carry through 
and win a war, in collaboration with our 
Allies, which has carried our armies and 
our fleets to every quarter of the world. 
This should give us not only the optimism 
but the courage and the confidence to 
build our enterprises of the future on a 
grander scale than heretofore with the 
unalterable faith that the destiny of our 
country, collaborating in a concert of 
nations attached to peace, order, and 
equity, is a glorious and an endless one 
in which we each have our inevitable part 
to play and which we will not fail to play. 





Brazilian Woods for 
Reconstruction in Europe 


The State of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, 
is furnishing great quantities of wood 
to England; these woods are to be used 
for the reconstruction of English cities 
damaged by the aerial war. 

It has also been announced that great 
quantities of wood from Rio Grande do 
Sul have been shipped to Italian terri- 
tory occupied by the Allies, also to be used 
for reconstruction purposes. 
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